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SHAKESPEARIANA. 
THREE EXPLANATIONS AND TWO “ PROBABLE 
OPINIONS.” 
“ DRUMS DEMURELY WAKE.”—Ant. and Cleop. 
“ First Soldier. The hand of death hath raught him. 
Hark! the drums 

Demurely wake the sleepers. Let us bear him 
To the court of guard: he is of note.”— Act IV. Sc. 9. 

After many exercisings of mind, in the midst of 
which I rested fora time in “ Do matinly wake 
the sleepers” (Camb. Sh. fix.), the conclusion I 
have come to is that demure is and means demure. 
Cesar, like Antony, would renew the combat, and 
taking advantage of “the shining” of the cloudless 
night, and a precaution from it, ordered the em- 
battling of his forces to begin as early as 2 a.m. 
It would, therefore, only be in accord with his 
eareful and exact discipline that any notes of 
preparation should, in presence of a hostile and 





almost victorious force, be made in a subdued 
tone. Otherwise the enemy might have unneces- 
emg ye and forewarning, or even make | 
such notes of preparation their signal of attack, | 
and come upon him while defiling out of camp | 
and before his line of battle had been taken up. 
But there is yet another and second meaning | 
which may be given to the word demure. If not | 
now, yet at all events in 1814 the drum-reveillé | 


solemn beat; and, judging from this and from 
the discipline of Gustavus Adolphus and other con- 
siderations, it seems not unlikely that the drum- 
reveillé of the Low Country, or German Protestant 
armies of Elizabeth’s time, was of the same cha- 
racter, even if it were not founded on a 

tune. In one of those inartificial touches of 
reality and circumstance which give such a charm 
to the tales of Erckmann and Chatrian, the 
soldier-conscript of the first Napoleon ( Waterloo, 
ch. xviii.) incidentally tells us— 

“ Notre diane commence toujours avant celle des Prus- 
siens, des Russes, des Autrichiens, et de tous nos ennemis ; 
c’est comme le chant de l’alouette au tout petit jour. Les 
autres, avec leurs larges tambours, commencent apres leurs 


roulements sourds, qui vous donnent des idées d’enterre- 
ment.” 


“The others, with their big drums, begin later, and 
their dull-sounding rolls awake in one the remembrance 
of a burial.” 

Now this I'take to be a perfect gloss on de- 
murely in the sense of solemnly, as explained by 
Warburton. But the one meaning does not ex- 
clude the other, and both would be easily under- 
stood by an audience, since they were interpreted 
by actual beat of drum within. This piece of 
stage arrangement furnishes, moreover, another 
important argument in their favour. Even an 
inferior artist would not foolishly mar with the 
ill accord of a lively rataplan the close of so 
touching and effective a scene. Nor could Shake- 
speare do so; but he would make use of that 
which he knew would harmonise with and 
heighten the feelings he had produced, and the 
measured, low-toned and far-off beats that de- 
murely woke the sleepers were heard as the knell 
of one whom the hand of death had already 
raught, the funeral march for the erring but re- 
pentant soldier. 


“T’LL KEEP MY STABLES,” &c,— Winter’s Tale. 


“« Antigonus. If it prove 
She’s otherwise, I'll keep my stables where 
I lodge my wife; I'll go in couples with her ; 
Then when I feel and see her, no farther trust her. 
For every inch of woman in the world, 
Ay, every drachm of woman’s flesh is false, 
If she be.”—Act IT. Sc. 1. 


The nearness of the kennels to the stables sug- 


gests to a a new form of expression 
that he will be coupled with her as hounds are, 


| and so keep her from straying. Then, when the 


first outbursts of his vehemence have blown off in 
windy metaphor, he subsides into plain speech, 
and still expressing the same thought, says he 
will keep his wife constantly in view, and trust 
her no further than he can feel and see her. Both 
these phrases, therefore, suggest that the first is 
of the same import. Nor does it admit of any 


of the non-Latin races was not a lively, merry, or | other, nor when once understood give it other- 
clamorous din, but a measured and somewhat | wise than clearly. Antigonus, it is to be pre- 
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sumed, like other noblemen, had some at least of 
his Soleus on his estates. Recurring to them, as 
he afterwards does, to his hounds he exclaims— 
“ As my stallions and mare are looked after, kept 
apart, and under ward, so shall my wife 
kept,” ..... “if the Queen be false, then are 
women mere animals, and holding my wife as a 
bestial, I will lodge and keep my brood mares with 
her and her as them.” The transposition of his 
phrases may be intended to express the first and 
mingled outrush of his vehemence, but is also an 
attempt to express more strongly that his cattle 
would be held by him equal to his wife. “ Keep,” 
also by aptness of phrase, is used in both its 
senses—of lodge, and of shut or fasten. 

There is a somewhat similar allusion in Al's 
Well that End's Well, when (Act II. Sc. 3) 
Parolles urges the Count to leave France. Be- 
inning with the kennel, he calls France a dog- 

ole, and then, through association of ideas, a 
stable; and while there can be no doubt that he 
implies by both phrases that it is a confined, 
filthily-scurvy bye-place, there can be as little 
that he also refers to the Count’s only but intoler- 
able grievance that he, as underward, has been 
mated at the will of his master instead of being 
allowed to range or mate at his own pleasure. 
And here I would note that the reading adopted 
by Pope, “To other regions France is a stable,” 
is an unnecessary and erroneous alteration from 
that of the Folios—*To other regions, France is 
a stable,” where the comma is equivalent to 
Capell’s (!). Without the comma it is utterly 
without the ring of Parolles’ phrases: with it the 
“ To other regions” coincides with “ To the wars,” 
and “France is a stable” to “ France is a dog- 
hole.” Brinstey NICHOLSON, 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


BAD OMENS: THE BONAPARTES. 


The numerous references that have lately ap- 
peared in “ N. & Q.” to prophecies connected with 
the national calamities of France, and the de- 
struction of Paris in particular, are very interest- 
ing. A season of misfortune is always the harvest 
time of superstition, and we must not be surprised 
if, in the pages of writers not remarkable for their 
superabundance of faith, we find, in connection 
with political events, observations that seem to be 
borrowed from the pases of Livy, Capitolinus, or 
Lampridius as to the evil omens indicating the 
dire results of the opening campaign of Russia by 
Napoleon I., and the many strange signs that 
accompanied his downfall. 

Thus writes M. Ségur concerning bad omens in 
1812 :-— 


“ Napoleon arrived on June 23 at the Niemen, the ex- 
treme frontier between Russia and Prussia. As he ap- 
peared on the bank of the river at two o’clock in the 








morning, his horse suddenly fell down, and threw him 
upon the nd. A voice cried out—‘ This is a bad 
augury. If this occurred to a Roman he would turn 
back. (Ceci est d’un mauvais présage: un Romain recule- 
rait,)’ It is not known whether it was himself or one of 
his suite who spoke these words, The next day, says an 
eye-witness, Count de Ségur, scarcely had the emperor 
crossed the river, than a dull noise agitated the air. The 
light afterwards became obscured, the wind rose, and the 
sinister rolling of thunder was heard. The heavens had 
a menacing aspect, and the bare shelterless earth pre- 
sented an appearance that filled us with sadness. Some 
of those who, but a short time before, were inspired with 
enthusiasm, were now shaken with fear, as if they re- 
garded these circumstances as of evil omen (en furent 
effrayes comme d'un funeste présage). They believed that 
these fiery clouds that were gathered together over our 
heads, and that sank down even to the ground, were for- 
bidding our entrance into Russia.”—Ségur, Histoire de 
Napoleon et de la grande armée pendant [année 1812, 
liv. iv. c. 2, as quoted by Rohrbacher, Histoire universelle 
de ae catholique, vol. xxviii. liv. xci. p. 146. (Paris, 
1847. 


The work of M. Ségur has attained a world- 
wide fame, and the e here quoted must be 
well known to many. It is not so with the author 
from which I am now about to quote. I am afraid 
the book of Lord Blayney is not to be discovered 
in numerous libraries,* and I own I should never 
have heard of it but for its being reviewed in the 
Quarterly, from which I take the following pas- 
sage :— 

“One Sunday evening (having invited some friends 
to pass two or three days in the country) a strange event 
took place. While drinking our wine after dinner, three 
of the wine-glasses broke spontaneously in pieces, and 
the wine ran about the table and on the floor. The clock, 
which before had struck tolerably correct, now struck 
two hundred and sixteen. The screech-owls, of which 
there were abundance in the neighbourhood, made a 
hideous noise, and appearances were altogether so strange, 
that I observed there must either have been an earthquake 
or some most extraordinary event had taken place. Our 
imaginations, from having been bound up to the highest 
pitch of conjecture and anxiety, to devise a cause for such 
strange occurrences, were soon set at rest by a most 
violent rapping at the door, which proved to be an 
express that brought us the agreeable and wonderful 
intelligence of Napoleon’s abdicating the throne, and the 
extraordinary change such an event has since created on 
the civil and political system of the world.”—Major- 
General Lord Sheveay, Narrative of a forced Journey 
through Spain and France as a Prisoner of War in the 
Years 1810 to 1814, pp. 411, 412, as quoted in Quarterly 
Review, xiv. 119. 


A vast significance, you are aware, was attached 
in the “ dark days of superstition ” to mere num- 
bers, and an innate potency was supposed to be 
inherent with each of them. This notion is now 
nearly exploded, and yet, judging of circumstances 
by events, does there not appear to have been an 
evil destiny influencing the late imperial ruler of 
France when he preferred to designate himself 
“ Napoleon III.” instead of calling himself that 
which he substantially and truly was—viz. “ Na- 





[* A copy is in the British Museum.—Eb. } 
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poleon the second” ? The number 3 has been his 
“fatal number”—it has indicated his destiny. 
He has been engaged in three indiscreet wars—the 
Italian, Mexican, and Prussian. A war in Italy: 
it was for “‘ an idea”—the idea of “ nationality,” 
and the same idea of “nationality” ruined him 
ultimately, because waged against “German na- 
tionality.” A war in Mexico “for the Latin race,” 
and which was the sad prelude to his own dis- 
comfiture; and a war “to add: the bank of the 
Rhine to France,” by which France has been lost 
to him and his heirs for ever. Three times has 
he been a banished man ; three times has he been 
& prisoner— 
“ Necte tribus nodis ternos, Amarylli, colores.” 


Three times has he been disarmed at the head of 
his military forces—first, in the spirt at Stras- 
bourg; second, in the bungle at Boulogne; third, 
in the breakdown at Sedan. 
“Tis true, ’tis pity ; 
And pity ’tis, tis true.” 

And yet, despite his mauvais numero, his misfor- 
tunes are greater than his faults. I have no just 
cause for being his eulogist, but still I believe 
him to be better than the best of the “ poor lot” 
with which he was trammelled. He did much for 
the welfare of France ; he kept down with a firm 
hand the Communists and Red Republicans; and 
next to a love for his own country, I believe he 
was wishful for continual peace with England. 

But how come prophecies, and auguries and 
omens, and the mystery of numbers to be mixed 
up with the Bonapartes and the destinies of 

ce? The answer to such a question is to be 

found in the astute observations of a writer in 
the leading journal of Europe, who, referring to 
a great national crisis, remarked that it was a 
period when— 
“Every throb of the political ground is acutely felt, 
every tremour in the air is caught by the ear instantly, 
and every motion on the surface of things is observed 
with anxiety; it is made an omen on one side or the 
other, it speaks to the whole nation, it prophesies an 
issue. The air of a troubled State becomes soon thick 
with signs and prognostics, and everybody becomes an 
augur, a soothsayer, an interpreter of dreams ; and every 
event is hailed as a bright or a black one,”’— Times news- 


paper, Sept. 22, 1863. 
Ww. B. MacCaze. 
Moncontour-de- Bretagne, 
Cétes du Nord, France. 


A TOWN BUILT TO ORDER. 


The following account of Riverside in Illinois 
is condensed from a letter to a New York news- 
r:— 

t entered into the mind of the originator of 
Riverside to do that in the beginning which 
the inhabitants of villages, towns, and cities some- 
fimes do, and always wish to do, after the popu- 
lation is there, and when it costs much more to 








do it. He determined to prepare a city, and de- 
pend upon people to live in it when it was 
completed. Sixteen hundred and four acres of 
land were purchased, situate eight miles from the 
business centre of Chicago, and four miles from 
the city boundary. A lovely and lively stream 
runs through it, and it has the only piece of good 
woodland near the city. The Oricago and 
Quincy railroad runs through the tract, affording 
the residents twelve trains daily each way be- 
tween it and Chicago. The new town was com- 
menced in June, 1869, when the only building on 
the ground was a large stable. which was removed 
bodily to the distance of a mile and a half. Since 
that date the company have completed 9} miles 
of roads, 25 to 30 feet wide, finely laid, guttered, 
and drained, winding handsomely and bordered 
with grass; they have made 7 miles of tar and 
gravel walks, 16 miles of sewers, 54 miles of 
water mains, and 5} miles of gas pipes. The gas 
works cost 100,000 dols., and gas lamps light up 
the roads as in the city. Water is supplied from 
an artesian well 739 feet deep, which was dug in 
three months, and yields 250,000 gallons a day. 

There have been planted since June, 1869, 
47,000 shrubs, 7000 evergreen trees, and 32,000 
deciduous trees ; of the latter2500 were large shade 
trees, some of them 19 inches in diameter, and 80 
feet high. Special machinery has been used to 
take up and move these. One tree and the earth 
attached to it weighed 25 tons. They have con- 
tracted for setting out 30,000 elm-trees during the 

resent year. 

Of the 1604 acres, 740 acres have been appro- 
priated to parks, roads, and paths. The ees 

ark along the watercourse contains 180 acres: 
it has already a well-grown wood of oaks, elms, 
hickories, and black walnut trees. 

The artesian well now throws water to the 
height of thirty-nine feet, and supplies the second 
stories of the houses. The well is surmounted by 
a handsome tower of brick and stone, which cost 
17,000 dols. The company have erected a Swiss 
building for a refectory, containing large dining- 
rooms, private supper-rooms, handsome — 
and a large assembly-room capable of holding an 
audience of 300 persons. Around two of the 
stories are broad verandahs which overhang the 
river. This building cost 40,000 dols. 

In the vicinity is a charming stone cottage, 
which cost 11,000 dols., intended for billiard and 
smoking rooms. By the first of next July an hotel 
will be completed at a cost of 70,000dols. There 
is a handsome stone church, which cost 13,000 dols., 
and a block of stores and offices of stone and red 
Milwaukie bricks, which cost 14,000 dols. Boat- 
houses are now in building by the company, and 
a noble drive is half finished to connect Riverside 
with Chicago. 

The enterprise is successful. Besides the public 
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buildings above-mentioned, forty-seven fine dwel- 
lings have been erected, of which a number have 
been occupied by some of the wealthiest citizens 
of Chicago. The lots are sold on condition that 
no house shall stand within thirty feet of the road, 
or cost less than 3000 dols. One of the dwellings 
has cost upwards of 20,000 dols. Only one house 
is allowed to be built upon a lot 100 feet in front ; 
the lots are 250 feet in depth. Purchasers bind 
themselves to build within a year. 

Riverside has been created a separate town- 
ship, and the residents have thus the power to 
prohibit the sale of liquors. When the improve- 
ments of the company are completed they will be 
handed over to the township, which will after- 
wards maintain them. Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 


Sre Watrer Scorr’s Use or Proverns.—It is 
impossible to conceive that the “great unknown” 
should himself have been so unknowing as to mis- 
apprehend the meaning of two homely proverbs 
in use on both sides of the Tweed, and yet in one 
and the same chapter of the Heart of Midlothian 

the 16th) it would appear to be the case, though 

e result is doubtleas due to the illustrious au- 
thor’s haste in composition. 

In the first instance Mr. Sharpitlaw broadly 
hints to Ratcliffe that it will be to his interest to 
be communicative respecting the persons who had 
been prominently engaged in the Porteous riot, 
and he says: “An ye can gie us a lift—why the 
inner turnkey’s office to begin wi’ and the cap- 
tainship in time; ye understand my meaning? ” 
To this the astute, thqngh reluctant, rascal rejoins, 
“ Ay, troth do I, sir; @ wink’s as gude as a nod to 
@ blind horse.” 

Now this adage, if it means anything, means 
that nod and wink are alike wasted upon the 
animal that sees neither; whereas Ratcliffe, for 
his own part, admits that he perceives clearly 
what is required of him, while he professes his 
inability to obtain preferment in the way pointed 
out. 

Later on, under renewed pressure, he becomes 
more compliant, and gives particulars which are 
greedily received as most important} links in the 
chain of evidence. A other things he says, 
“ Weel, then, I heard and saw him (Robertson) 

to the wench Effie Deans that’s up there for 
ild-murder.” 

Sharpitlaw, excited by this discovery, exclaims— 
“The deil ye did! Rat, this is ing @ mare's 
nest wi’ a witness.” Here, then, so far from 
thinking it all moonshine, he conceives that, by 
connecting it with other facts that have come to 
his knowledge, the matter is made as clear as 
day; but if so, he has found what he has been so 
earnestly seeking, and then where is the “ mare’s 
nest” ? Wu. Unperarit. 
18, Kelly Street, Kentish Town. 








MARRIAGE ANNOUNCEMENT.—I extract the fol- 
lowing from a Border newspaper of date June 9, 
1871. The recurrence of the words “Black ” 

“ Steward ” is rather curious :— 

“At Blackburn, on the 2nd inst., Christina, eldest 
daughter of Mr. William Black, farm-steward, to Wm. 
Stewart, farm-steward, Blackerston. 

James NICHOLSON, 


CorncripEnces oF THoveut: Bacon: Bunyax, 
Under this heading I wish to add another instance 
to my list, the more remarkable as occurring in 
the writings of two men so essentially different 
in talents and in social position. 

The definition of revenge by the great philoso- 
pher and chancellor is well known—* Revenge is 
a wild justice.” I quote from memory. Now 
I think from the paucity of references to other 
authorities than the scriptural writers, in the works 
of that wisest of unlearned men, Bunyan, that Lord 
Bacon may be considered as one of the most unlikely 
authors for him to have perused. I meet, never- 
theless, with the following, extracted from his 
Jerusalem Sinner Saved. If confined to the simple 
definition it;has the terseness of Bacon :— 

“T have observed that, as there are herbs and flowers 
in our gardens, so there are their counterfeits in the field; 
only they are distinguished from the others by the name 
of wild ones: and wild faith is presumption. I call it 
(presumption) wild faith, because God never placed it in 
his garden, his church; it is only to be found in the 
world—the field. I also call it wild faith because it only 
— 7? and is nourished where other wild notions 
abound, 


I think the beauty of the amplification will ex- 
cuse its length to the readers of “N. & Q.” 
J.A.G. 


Carisbrooke. 


Joun Cottins, AutHoR oF “Tue Eventne 
Brusu,” Etc.—In Le Beau Monde ; or, Literary 
and Fashionable Magazine for June, 1808, I met 
with the following, which is perhaps worth notice, 
as it probably fixes the date of Collins’s decease 
as some time in May, 1808 :— 

“ At Birmingham, Mr. John Collins, one of the pro- 
prietors of the Birmingham Chronicle, and the facetious 
author of the Evening Brush.” 

Joun Witson. 

98, Great Russell Street. 


WITCH-BURNING IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
tuRY.—It may be worth while to record in 
“N. & Q.” the following, taken from the Steamer 
edition of the Panama Star and Herald of June 5, 
1871 :— 

“ According to the Porvenir of Callao (Peru), 29th ult., 
a woman has been burnt in the public square of a town 
im the Province of Guavina, for being a witch, about 
thirty-four leagues distant from the Port of Iquique. 
This punishment, worthy of the flourishing days of the 
Spanish Inquisition, was ordered by the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor and Judge of the Province.” 

J.P. 
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Queries. 

Avast Govrnpa HanumAy, PrsuwA, anpD 
GREAT Pacopa aT VEROOL, ELtora,* witH Tank, 
CALLED SHEvaAL Trrt.— 

“ Avaji Govinda Hanuman, Peshw4é, was now made 
Diwan to Maloji, who shortly produced the long vaunted 
treasure : the large tank of Mahdé-Deva was now dug at 
Sheval tirt, the great Pagoda at Verool was erected, 
numerous wells were excavated and gardens planted, 
while a largess secured the blessing of the Brahmans.” 
Rise and Progress of the Mahratta State Power, vol. v. 
p. 357, Asiatic Journal, 1818, Parbury, Allen & Co. 


Was the coinage stamped Hanuman, with the 

of a monkey, No. 21 of the Cast coins in 

the Mackenzie Collection, minted by}Avaji Go- 

vinda Hanumin, the Peshwa, and Diwan of 
Maloji, about a.p. 1600? 

In what year did he excavate the Sheval tirt 
lake at Ellora, and what further account is given 
regarding him, and the other wonderful excava- 
tions at this place, in the Mahammadan or Por- 
tuguese historians of the period referred to? 

R. R. W. Ext. 

Starcross, near Exeter. 


Botrvesroxe (2 S. ix. 37.)—May I be allowed 
to repeat the query I once made as to the 20,000/. 
and 28,000/. offered him by Mrs. K., and who this 
lady was, mentioned in the following letter of 

“ Wednesday Morning. 

“Dear Sir,—As I am engaged all this morning by my 
waiting at St. James’s, and in the Evening at the play, 
where the King goes, I cannot either call upon You or 
M* K., and should therefore be glad to know whether You 
have learnt that particular point I so much wish to 
know ; whether the 28000 now depending is exclusive of 
the 20000 she originally offered me ; if so I shall be very 
happy; but I fear that is not the case. I think you may 
now very well ask Her that Direct Question, and I dare 
say she will fv a Direct Answer. As soon as you know 
this, I hope I shall receive a letter from You. 

“Tam, Dr Sir, 
“ Y* obliged & obedt Serv'*, 
“ BoLINGBROKE, 
“To Cap® Magra, 
“No. 13, Haymarkett.” 


On the seal is the motto “ Nil Admirari,” with 
two eagles for supporters, “Tout cela cache un 
mystére,” I dare say, — 

“The Gordian knot of which you can untie 
Familiar as your garter. 
* Oct, 11%, 

“My Lord—The Bearer of this letter, Mt Meddowcroft, 
is the person about whom I formerly applied to yt Grace 
for a little place in the County of Middlesex then in your 
Grace’s disposal. He now wishes to offer his Services to 
t Grace in the present Contest for Westminster, and as 

believe He can be of real Service upon the Occasion, I 





* Bengal Asiatic Researches, vol. vi. p. 386-389. 
+ Notes and Queries, 4th S. ii, 413. 





take the liberty of recommending him to your Grace’s 
notice and protection. 
“I have the Honour [sic] be My Lord, with great 
respect, “ Y* Grace’s 
“ Most obedient 
“ & most Humble Servant, 
“ BoLINGBROKK.” 
To what duke could this be addressed, and the 
date of this Westminster contested election ? 
P. A. L. 


Cuartes I. (4" §S, vii. 440.) — Will Tue 
Knieut oF Morar supply me with an account of 
the descent of the ribbon which he says remained 
in Juxon’s family till destroyed ? 

W. J. Maney. 
Westall House, Brook Green, W. 


PassaGE IN CHESTERFIELD.— 

“ Lord Chesterfield had the oddest ideas on the subject 
of good breeding, and laid down as a rule that the fine 
gentleman should neither laugh nor walk as if he were in 
a hurry, entertained strong opinions about horseplay or 
jeux de mains.” —Saturday Review, Feb. 25, 1871. 

I shall be obliged by a reference to this passage, 
and also to the dictum ascribed to Lord Chester- 
field “that a gentleman never laughs, but only 
smiles.” I have not been able to find it. Was 
he the first who taught it? I remember, when 
very young, reading a translation of Le Grand 
Cyrus, in which a person of quality is described 
as being pleased at a country fete, but not joining 
in the boisterous laughter. ). E. 

“ DrcTioNARY OF Quotations, taken from five 
languages, and translated into English. Third 
edit., revised and enlarged. 8vo, London, 1799, 
printed for G. G. and J. Robinson.” What was 
the name of the compiler? Has a later work of 
the sort been published? This forms a pleasant 
companion to Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations lately 
published, which are from English wa. 

LP 

[Maedonnell’s Dictionary of Quotations, of which the 
first edition was printed in 1779, has been frequently re- 
printed. The whole work was, we believe, incorporated 
in A Dictionary of Greek and Latin Quotations, Pro- 
verbs, Mazims and Mottoes, Classical and Medieval, 
edited by H. T. Riley, B.A., which forms one of the 
volumes of Bohn’s Standard Library now published by 
Bell & Daldy. } 

“ FAcuERt8.” —Here is a word used by Archbp. 
Spottiswood, which has since his time become, I 
think, quite obsolete: “ Which put him in a great 
fashre.” It is evidently of French origin :— 

“ Facherie, humeur, bouderie. La facherie peut tenir & 
la trop de sensibilité du cour; l’humeur est une 
preuve de l’amertume du caractére; la bouderie est le 
signe de la faiblesse.” 

What may iwell be in English the proper 
expression for facherie ? P.A. L. 

Frencn Repvusiican Sones.—Some of your 
correspondents who have given the words of French 
republican songs may perhaps be able to oblige 
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with information as to the composers and pub- 
lishers of some of the - 7 published during the 
republic of 1848. Two of the most popular were 
entitled “Les Rois s’en vont” or “Vive la Ré- 
publique,” and “Chant de la Garde mobile.” The 
refrain of the former ran thus :— 
“ Sonnez, trompettes immortelles, 

L’écho du peuple vous répond, 

Aux étrangéres sentinelles 

Jetons ce cri ‘ Les rois s’en vont!’ 

Marchons, peuple héroique, 

Marchons, garde civique, 

Marchons tous en avant 

Au cri de ralliement, 

Vive la République! vive & jamais la République! ” 
LE COUP PERD. 


GtasseL.— Where can I obtain information 
respecting the parentage of John Glassel, Esq., of 
Long Niddry, whose daughter and heir was wife 
of John, seventh Duke of Argyle, and mother of 
the present duke ? I have been told, but I do not 
know with what truth, that he was a coach- 
builder, who acquired a considerable fortune in 
London. If so, it only shows what a mixed race 
we are—nobility, tradespeople, and royalty, all 
intermingled within a few years, in one of the 
most illustrious families of the land. Y.S. M. 


Grav: Lums.—Can any of your correspond- 
ents explain the meaning, or give the derivation, 
of the suffix Grain in place-names? It occurs 
several times in the Peak of Derbyshire: such as 
Nuns Grain, Torside Grain, Grinah Grain, &c. &c. 
Also the derivation of Zumb, which is common in 
the same county. There are three Lumbwoods, 
a Lumsdale, Depths of Lumb, &c. As far as I 
can tell, places thus named are situated in narrow 
ravines or gullies. J. CHartes Cox. 

Hazelwood, Belper. 

Hastines Etc. Quertes.—1. The Hon. Henry 
Hastings of Woodlands, second son of George, 
fourth Earl of Huntingdon, married a daughter of 
Sir —— Willoughby of Woollaton. 

Was this Willoughby Sir John or Sir Francis, 
and who was his wife (mother of Mrs, Hastings) ? 

I think she was Eleanor, daughter of William, 
first Lord Paget, and that she is mentioned in 
Dugdale’s Warwickshire. 

2. The Rev. William Hastings, son of the Hon. 
Henry Hastings of Woodlands, married, about 
1630, Anne, daughter of Gabriel Cracknell, Esq. 
of Oxford. Is anything known of the Cracknell 


family ? 

3. Sensy Hastings, Esq., son of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Hastings, married before 1671, and settled in 
Dublin about 1680. He left two daughters, one 
of whom was buried near Londonderry. 

Who did this Henry Hastings marry? He and 


his daughters are mentioned in Bell’s Huntingdon 
4. Where can I find the paternal and maternal 








igrees of Jacquetta of Luxemburg, Duchess of 
ford, who lived in the fifteenth century ? and 
are there any existing male descendants of the 
Counts of St. Pol ? H. Hastrves. 
Mussoorie. 


“ Kerp on tas Sypz.”— Vide Scott's Antiquary, 
i. 80, edit. 1816. After the inimitable account of 
Edie Ochiltree’s ruthless destruction of Jonathan 
Oldbuck’s best evidence respecting the “ castrum 
militare’’ on the Kaim of Kinprunes, comes the 
following sentence:—“ This,” thought Lovel to 
himself, “is a famous counterpart to the story of 
‘Keip on this syde.’” Now, what is this story 
which Scott so plainly expected to be well known 
to the generality of his readers ? 

Nogtt RADecLIFFE. 


Dr. May, Brsnor or Cartiste.— Where can I 
find a memoir or biographical notice of this 
prelate ? 8. 

[In Cooper’s Athen@ Cantabrigienses, ii. 233, 549.) 


THREE Queries ABOUT Jonun Mittoy.—l. In 
Aubrey’s “ Life of John Milton” printed as ap- 
pendix to Godwin (Lives of Edward and John 
Philips, 1815) occurs (p. 345)'this notice : “Quere, 
Mr. Allam of Edm. Hall, Oxon, of Mr. J. Mil- 
ton’s Life writt. by himselfe, vid. pagg.” Is this 
Mr. Allam, as I suppose, Mr. Andrew Aliam, who 
died 1685, Vice-Principal of St. Edmund's Hall, 
Oxford; and if so, are his literary remains pre- 
served, and where ? 

2. Amongst the miniatures at the South Ken- 
sington Museum is exposed a portrait of Milton, 
painted by Petitot, lent by C. Goding, . (tem- 
porary label No. 20). Can the story of this por- 
trait be ascertained, and is it genuine ? 

3. A. Geffroy, in his Etude sur les pamphlets 
politiques et religieux de Milton, Paris, 1848, says 
(p. 242): “Le manuscrit des lettres de Milton 
(liters familiares) est entre les mains de Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, Baronet (Middle Hill, Broadway, Wor- 
cestershire).” If this notice is to be trusted, what 
has become of the Miltonian letters ? 

ALFRED STERN. 

10, Guilford Street, Russell Square. 


MonoGRaM ON A Prcrure.—I have a picture, a 
rural subject, containing a multitude of small 
figures, walking, woodcutting, &c. The size of 
the affair is 18 in. by 13 in., and is marked on 
the face with the initials “Y.D.” For whom 
does this monogram pass current? G.S. Deat. 


‘‘Moon-GATHERED Darwnets.””— A _ leading 
article in the Daily News for March 1 states that 
“the herbalist with moon-gathered darnels has a 
brisk sale for his wares in country places and in 
low neighbourhoods.” What are the supposed 
properties of “ moon-gathered darnels”? and is 
the above statement founded on fact ? 

James BRITTEN. 
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Picture or “ Virein anD CuiLp.”—I should 
be glad if any of your readers could give me any 
information about a picture evidently of a Byzan- 
tine character, subject “ Virgin and Child,” size 
13 in. by 1l in. Panel strapped and much worm- 
eaten. 

About midway on the back is a book-plate of 
the Earls of Carysfort, with motto, “ Manus hec 
inimica tyrannis.” Lower down is a seal about 
the size of a shilling, black wax giving a coronet 
over the letters “ P. T.” 

Upon one part of the back is the number “ 82,” 
and in another are two words which look as much 
like “claret chamber” as anything else. 

Query, was this picture one of those sold “ by 
Christie at his great room, King Street, last 
Saturday” (see Globe, Jan. 16, 1828), and where 
could 1 get a description or a history of it? 

G. S. Dra. 

Por or Litres.—Over the porches of St. Mary’s 
churches at Huntingdon, Brampton, and God- 
manchester, there is a pot of filies carved in 
stone—an emblem, I presume, of the Virgin. Can 
any one cite other instances of this decoration, 
and is it a well-known architectural device ? 

Atrrep Garry, D.D. 


PRAYER-BOOK QuERY.—In the First Epistle of 
St. John, ch. v. ver. 12 (Authorised Version, Eng. 
Bible), the following words occur: “He that 
hath not the Son or Gop, hath not life”; while 
in the Prayer-books and Church-services pub- 
lished at both the University Presses, the two 
words “of God” are omitted in the Epistle ap- 
pointed for the first Sunday after Easter. Can 
you or any of your readers explain this most 
extraordinary error of omission ? NEMo. 

[The words “of God” appear in the Prayer-books of 
1549, 1552, 1559, and 1604. In the Book of Common 
Prayer, however, of 1636, in which the corrections were 
made, and which, thus corrected, constitutes that now in 
use, there is this direction in the margin at the com- 
mencement of the Collects, Epistles, &c.—“the Epistles 
and Gospels are all to be corrected after the last transla- 
tion.” That last translation was what is known as 
King James's Bible printed in 1611, of which there are 
said to have been two issues in that year. In neither 
edition are there the words “ of God.” We may add the 
fact that in the MS. Prayer-book attached to the Act of 
Uniformity those words were inserted, but struck out by 
those to whom the charge of testing its accuracy was en- 
trusted. ] 


Str Tuomas Prestwich.—Can any of your 
Lancashire readerg direct me to petiole of the 
life of Sir Thomas Prestwich, an antiquary of 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, who 
lived at Hulme Hall, near Manchester, and who 
was, I believe, the last of his family ? Dick. 
[Sir Thomas Prestwich of Hulme, near Manchester, 
was made one of the Commissioners of Array in 1642; 


served in Cheshire during the Civil Wars (1644) under | 


1648 he assisted Sir Marmaduke Langdale in settling the 
terms on which the English would co-operate with the 
Scots under the Duke of Hamilton, and became bound in 
800. to provide four hundred pairs of pistols. The Prest- 
wich family, which originally possessed one of the largest 
estates in Lancashire, was by loans to Charles I., repeated 
sequestrations, &c., nearly reduced to a state of ruin. 
Hulme Hall was the manor house of Ralph de Prestwich 
in 1434, and continued in his descendants until the manor 
was sold by Sir Thomas Prestwich, the second baronet, 
to Sir Edward Mosley, Bart., in 1660, the sale being con- 
firmed by an Act of Parliament in 1673. For some ac- 
count of this family, consult Prestwich’s Respublica, 
p- 152; Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, ix. 23; and Gent. 
Mag., \xv. 879, 967; for pedigrees, Harl. MSS., 1437, 
p. 39; 1468, p. 14; 1549, p. 87; 2086, p. 12; 6159, p. 62; 
and the Royalist Composition Papers in the Public 
Record Office, First Series, li. 623, 625; Second Series, 
xxvii. 145.] 

SHAKESPEARE, ANNOTATED QuARTO.—In Pope's 
— to Shakespeare, speaking of the quartos, 

e says :— 

“TI have seen one in particular (which seems to have 
belonged to the play-house, by having the parts divided 
by lines, and the actors’ names in the margin) where 
several of those very passages (mean conceits and ribald- 
ries) were added in a written hand, which since are to be 
found in the folio.” 

Is this known to be still in existence ? 

C. Extiot Browne. 


Curtous Suprrstition.— In Carrick-on-Suir 
there is a curious superstition that it is unlucky to 
buy brooms in the month of May; and people there 
will not make purchases of those useful articles 
during that month, saying— 

“ Brooms bought in May 
Sweep the family away.” 

Does this superstition extend to other localities 

in or out of Ireland? I have not heard. 
Maurice Leyinan, M.R.LA. 

Limerick. 

SupprorTers.— When were supporters first 
adopted by kings and nobles as 4 part of their 
armorial bearings? What is the earliest instance 
on record of an English earl adopting them as 
part of his armorial bearings? What is the 
earliest sketch or drawing of such now existing in 
the British Museum? What are the best books 
where the learning can be found upon the sub- 
ject? When did the Tichborne family first use 
supporters, and by what right? Does the right 
appertain to every male descendant of the family, 
or only to the baronet ? M. T. 





“To BERKELEY EVERY VIRTUE UNDER HEAVEN.” 
Could the idea contained in this verse have been 
suggested to Pope by the following line, quoted 
| by Aristotle ? — 

"Ev 38 Bieasootvn ovdAAABSny wac’ dper’ deriv. 
Aristot. de Moribus, lib. v. cap. iii., edit. 
Paris, mpcLuu1. tom. iii. p. 77. 


Sir Thomas Aston; and created a baronet in 1644. In | Cork. 
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Wa. Tuomas’s “ Historre oF Itarre.”—Can 
any of your readers give me information concern- 
ing a book entitled — 

“ The Historie of Italie, a boke excedyng profitable to 
be redde: because it intreateth of the astate of many and 
divers Commonweales, how thei have ben & now be 
governed. Anno Domini m.pxtix. London. In the 
house of Thomas Berthelet.” * 

It was suppressed and burnt by the common 
hangman, but a reprint was subsequently made 
in 1561. The original edition is very rare. “ W. 
Thomas (says Holinshed), who wrote the His- 
torie of Itake and other things verie eloquentlie, 
was hanged and quartered at Tyburn, 18 Moy, 
1554, for conspiring to murther Q. Mary.” He 
had been tutor to Edward VL, and some of his 
letters are preserved by Strype. Was the original 
edition burnt by order of a proclamation, or a 
judgment of the Court of Queen’s Bench, or under 
what other process ? W. H. Harz. 


Visttor, Vistrex.—In parlance legal and often 
in ordinary conversation we have the terms lessor, 
lessee, appointor, appointee, grantor, grantee. 

In these days of telegrams and post cards, would 
the innovation visitee (as relative to visitor) be 
out of place? Words, time, and ink, would be 
the salvation. Tuomas TuLLy, Jun. 


Replies. 


A LETTER OF EDWARD IV. 
(4% 8. vii. 229, 312, 417.) 

I am happy to be able to announce that Mr. 
Addington, the purchaser of this interesting docu- 
ment, has been good enough to comply with my 
suggestion, and has lent the MS. for ashort time to 
Mr. Bond of the British Museum, in order that it 
may be submitted to a careful examination and com- 
pared with other letters bearing the signatures of 
the Earls of March and Rutland. From the remarks 
already made in your columns, as well as from 
communications I have received upon the subject 

rivately, some of your readers will doubtless be 
interested in the result of this inspection. I 
therefore make no apology for troubling you with 
the following observations :— 

The body of the letter and the address are in a 
clear Italian hand, which no one can reasonably 
doubt to be of the fifteenth century. The sub- 
scription—by which I mean the words below the 
date, but above the signatures—is also in an 
Italian hand, but different. The two signatures, 
“E. March” and “ E. Rutlond,” are certainly 
quite distinct in character, and have al) the ap- 
— of having been written by two different 

ands; and finally, the endorsement is in a dif- 
ferent hand from any of the others. We have, 





[* This work is noticed in “N. & Q.” 8*¢ 8. i. 291.— 
Ep. ] 











therefore, no less than five handwritings in this 
single letter. 

Now of course we may dismiss at once as utterly 
out of the question the supposition that all these 
five handwritings are forgeries; and, in fact, as 
we have said before, the body of the document is 
beyond suspicion. But the body of the document, 
it will be remembered, has, partly at least, a look 
of having been written in the name of King 
Henry VI., while the signatures are those of the 
Earls of March and Rutland. The question, then, 
is, whether the subscription and signatures, or 
even the signatures alone, could have been forged. 
The latter supposition is, of course, the more cre- 
dible of the two, as it must certainly be easier to 
fabricate successfully two short signatures than a 
subscription containing no less than thirty words. 
Indeed, if the subscription be a forgery, it is cer- 
tainly one of the most skilful that was ever made. 
To my eyes, at least, it bears all the marks of 
genuine fifteenth-century writing, and I believe 
those who have examined it most critically admit 
that there is nothing in the appearance of the 
writing to which they can take exception. 

With regard to the signatures, it will, perhaps, 
be as well that we should in the first place take 
note of such other specimens as are extant, either 
of Edward as Earl of March, or of his brother the 
Earl of Rutland. They are very few in number ; 
but it is remarkable that there are two letters in 
the Cottonian Collection, each of which bears the 
signatures of both princes together, like the letter 
now under consideration. These two letters are 
both addressed to the Duke of York, the father 
of the writers, who is styled Protector of Eng- 
land ; and their date must certainly be some years 
earlier than 1460, the year in which the present 
letter was written. The first, which is contained 
in the Cottonian MS. Vespasian F. xiii. f. 35, is 
dated Ludlow, June 3, and must, I think, be of 
the year 1454, when the elder brother was only 
twelve and the younger eleven years of age. The 
writers acknowledge the receipt of a letter from 
their father dated at York, May 29, showing his 
“ victorious speed against his enemies.” At first 
sight this expression might seem to refer to the 
battle of St. Alban’s, which was fought on May 22, 
1455; but there are two reasons which make it 
impossible to attribute the letter to that year. In 
the first place, the Duke of York had been dis- 
missed from his protectorship in the beginning of 
the year 1455, and was only restored to it in 
November. Secondly, he coal ot possibly have 
gone to York just after the battle of St. Alban’s, 
for in a letter written shortly after Corpus Christi 
Even (June 5) in that year, it is stated that he 
was removing next day to Ware. (See Paston 
Letters, i. 104.) 

The other letter, which is in MS. Vespasian F. 
iii., f. 183, and which is printed in Ellis’s Letters, 
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First Ser. i. 9), was evidently written about the 
same period. 

The handwriting of the two boys in both these 
letters (in one of which they assure their father 
they are getting on well with their learning) is 
quite in character with the ages above stated. It 
is perpendicular, heavy, and schoolboyish. Never- 
theless each had a style of writing perfectly dis- 
tinct from that of the other. 

Unfortunately we have no other specimens of 
the signature of the Earl of Rutland by which 
we might trace the subsequent development of 
his handwriting. The signature in this letter to 
the Duke of Milan certainly differs very consider- 
ably from that in the two Cottonian specimens ; 
but not more, i should be inclined to say, than 
the signature of a lad of seventeen might fairly 
be expected to differ from his signature at eleven 
years old. 

Of his brother Edward’s signatures as Earl of 
March we have, however, at least three speci- 
mens later than the two of the year 1454. In 
January 1456, though not quite fourteen years of 
age, he appears to have been present with his 
father at a sitting of the Privy Council, and to 
have attached his signature, among those of the 
other lords, to a warrant. This document is in 
Vespasian F. xiii. f. 36. Here he signs simply 
with his Christian name “ Eduarde,” and no 
more. The writing is still decidedly boyish, but 
a degree bolder than in the two former speci- 
mens. The initial “E” of the name is a small 
letter, not a capital, the “r” long and perpen- 
dicular, and the whole writing exceedingly plain. 
After this we have two specimens signed “ E, 
March,” both belonging to the month of August, 
1460, and therefore only four months earlier than 
the letter to the Duke of Milan. The first of 
these is in the Cottonian MS. Cleopatra, F. v. f. 
197, the second in Vespasian, F. xui. f. 32. In 
both these signatures we recognise a handwriting 
that is completely formed and business-like, very 
different from the bold, but still rather unpractised 
scrawl in which he had written the name “ Ed- 
uarde” four years earlier. In these-instances the 
initial “E” and the “M” of “ March” are run 
together, the back of the E being formed by the 
first stroke of the letter M. Every letter of the 
name, especially the a and the r, is formed with 
characteristic curves; the final A is crossed through 
both at the top and bottom; and after the name 
there is a peculiar flourish. These characteristics 
are identical in both the August examples, and 
the remarkable correspondence between the two, 
even in the form and contour of the letters, is a 
— how steady the handwriting of Edward had 

ome already in his nineteenth year. 

Now the signature “E. March” in the letter 
to the Duke of Milan corresponds exactly with the 
two examples just mentioned in all their pecu- 











liarities, The only differences between it and them 
are that the strokes are not quite so round, and 
the pen used seems to have been a little scratchy. 
The writing, nevertheless, has a look of freedom 
about it which, considering its fidelity to the true 
type of Edward’s signatures in this year, could 
not easily, I should think, be attained by a mere 
imitator. 

On the whole I must own that I, for my part, 
am fairly satisfied of the genuineness of both the 
signatures in this letter to the Duke of Milan; 
and, the signatures being admitted as genuine, 
there can be no ground for impugning any other 
part of the document. 

This point, then, being réyarded as settled, it 
follows, I think, that there is an error in Hall’s 
statement that the Earl of Rutland left London 
with his father on December 2. Both he and his 
brother Edward were in London on the 10th, the 
day on which their letter to the Duke of Milan is 
dated ; very soon after which the younger brother 
must have followed his father into the North, and 
the elder must have gone to the Marches of 
Wales. James GAIRDNER. 


P.S.—I may add that unless fac-similes of one 
of the August signatures have been published— 
a point on which I am rather doubtful—a forger’s 
task must have been one of peculiar difficulty. 
For it must be observed that these two signatures 
are the only ones as yet known to be extant at all 
resembling that in the letter to the Duke of Milan, 
and they are both found in MSS. which it has been 
the invariable rule in the British Museum not to 
allow any one to see in the public reading-room. 


MARY QUEEN OF;SCOTS’ IMPRISONMENTS. 
(2"¢ S, viii. 249; 4% S. vii. 451, 526.) 

W. D. may rest assured that Queen Mary’s 
chamber in Hardwick Hall is altogether a myth. 
The bed, tapestry, &c., may have been brought 
from Chatsworth and Sheffield, and so the arras 
may be the genuine work of Mary's needle and 
that of her ladies.) When White had an inter- 
view with the queen at Tutbury in 1569 — 

“She sayd that all the day she wrought with hir 
nydill, and that the diversitie of the colors made the 
worke seme lesse tedious, and contynued so long at it till 
veray payn made hir to give over.” 

The present Hardwick Hall appears to have 
been built betwixt the years 1590 and 1599. 
Over the chimney-piece in the dining-room is 
the date 1597, and over the door of “ Queen 
Mary’s room” that of 1599. As the queen met 
her death in Feb. 1587, she could not have in- 
habited this chamber. The older hall, in which 
the Countess of Shrewsbury was born and reared, 
and some ruins of which still remain, is tradi- 
tionally said to have been one of Mary’s prison- 
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houses; but will any one show proof of this? 
Mr. Hunter’s paper, read before the Society of 
Antiquaries, June 18, 1846 (vide Archeologia, 
xxxii. 72), denies that she was ever taken to 
Hardwick, and no letter of hers as yet produced, 
I believe, is dated from that place. Prince Laba- 
noff’s collection of her letters gives none dated from 
Hardwick, but looking over a list of his collection 
shows me that my brief statement in “N. & Q.” 
(4 S. vii. 151) requires modification. On her 
way from Bolton to Tutbury in 1569, Mary rested 
and wrote from Ripon on Jan. 27; on Jan, 28 
she wrote from Pontefract, and on the 30th from 
Rotherham, On the following April 18 she was 
at Winfield. It was in 1572, not 1571, that she 
was at Sheffield Manour whilst her apartments 
were cleansed. It appears also from the dates of 
her correspondence that she was several times 
shifted to the manour from the castle of Sheffield, 
probably for the whitewasher’s operations. In 
Aug. 1578 and in June 1579 she wrote from 
Chatsworth, and on Aug. 10 of this year she was 
at Buxton; on July 10, 1581, she was at Chats- 
worth. 

To transfer her for a short period from the 
castle in the town of Sheffield to the manour in 
the adjoining park would be easily accomplished, 
and without much fear of interruption from her 
ever-watchful partisans. But to convey her over 
the still wild, uninhabited, and hilly moorland 
district lying between Sheffield and Chatsworth 
or Buxton, where even now the rescue of a pri- 
soner would be feasible, must always have been 
an anxious task for her noble gaoler, the journey 
being performed on horseback. 

A correspondent (OxonrIENsIs) in Sept. 1859 
asked where and how long were the separate im- 
prisonments of Mary in England, and does not 
seem to have been answered at that time. 

Atrrep Garry, D.D. 





“THE MORE I LEARN, THE LESS I SEEM 
TO KNOW.” 


GOETHE, SHAKESPEARE, AND WILLIAM, EARL OF 
STERLING. 


(4" 8, vii. 365, 447.) 
This line reminds me of the opening soliloquy 


of Faust, and Scam A will be found to occur in, 
or be suggeste a remembrance of some Eng- 


y. 
lish translation of Goethe’s tragedy :— 


“ Habe nun, ach ! Philosophie, 
Juristerei und Medicin, 
Und leider auch Theologie ! 
Daurchaus studirt, mit heissem Bemthn. 
Da steh’ ich nun, ich armer Thor! 
Und bin so klug als wie zuvor; 
Heisse Magister, heisse Doctor gar, 
Und ziehe schon an die zehen Jabr 








Herauf, herab und quer und krumm, 
Meine Schiiler an der Nase herum— 
Und sehe, dass wir nichts wissen kinnen! ” 


Or, as Hayward has it :— 
“T have now, alas, by zealous exertion, thoroughly 


studied philosophy, jarisprudence, and medicine, and, to 
my sorrow, theology too. Here J stand, poor fool thut I 


am, just as wise as before. I am called Master, aye, and 
Doctor, and have now for ten years been leading m 
pupils about—up and down, crossways and crooked- 
ways—by the nose ; and see that we can know nothing.” 
See also the commencement of the Histoire d'un 
bon Bramin by Voltaire :— 

“ Le bramin me dit un jour: Je voudrais n’étre jamais 
né. Je lui demandai pourquoi. Il me répondit: J’étudie 
depuis quarante ans; ce sont quarante années de perdues ; 
jenseigne les autres, et j'ignore tout.” 


With the foregoing passages may be compared 
the sentiment of a fine old author :— 
“Yet all that I have learn’d (huge toyles now past), 
By long experience, and in famous schooles, 
Is but to know my ignorance at last. 
Who think themselves most wise are greatest fooles.” 
Recreations with the Mvses. By William 
Earl of Sterline. Lond. fol. 1637, p. 7. 


It is hardly likely that Goethe, among his Eng- 
lish studies, had become acquainted with the 
“Foure Monarchicke Tragedies” of this writer. 
They are full of fine passages—fine both in senti- 
ment and expression—and tinged frequently by 
a cynical melancholy that reminds the reader 
strongly of the soliloquies of the German student. 
Such, for instance, as the following :— 

“The minde (which alwaies at some new things aymes) 

To get for what it longs no travell spares ; 

And lothing what it hath of better dreames, 

Which (when enjoy’d) doth procreate but.cares.” 

The Tragedy of Cresus. 
Compare with this the fine passage — 
“O gliicklich! wer noch hoffen kann 

Aus diesem Meer des Irrthums aufzutauchen. 

Was man nicht weiss, dass eben brauchte man, 

Und was man weisst, kann man nicht brauchen,” &c. 


But, however this may be, a greater even than 
Goethe is supposed to have been indebted to these 
~ Monarehicke Tragedies,” which, says George 
Chalmers, “ were entitled to the honour of King 
James’s acceptance, and the higher honour of 
Shakespeare’s adoption.” Porson thought that 
he had discovered the original of the well-known 
passage in The Tempest— 

“The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces,” &c., 
in some lines in Darius— 


“ If Fortune’s dark ecclipse cloud glories light, 
Then what avails that pomp which pride doth claim ? 
A meere illusion made to mock the sight, 
Whose best was but the shadow of a dreame ; 
Of glassie scepters, let fraile greatnesse vaunt ; 
Not scepters, no, but reeds, which (rais’d up) break, 
And let eye-flatt’ring shows our wits enchaunt, 
All perish’d are, ere of their pomp men speak, 
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Those golden palaces, those gorgeous halls, 

With furniture superfiuously faire, 

Those stately courts, those skie-encountring walls 

Do vanish all like vapours in the ayre.”—p. 96. 

See Watson’s Life of Porson, p. 348, where the 
lines are somewhat differently given. 

Readers will form their own opinion as to this 
point of literary resemblance. The very question, 
it will be remembered, was discussed by Thomas 
Moore and Sir James Mackintosh at a literary 
dinner at Longman’s, and the conclusion was 
arrived at that “the plagiarism is so remote that 
Shakspeare need not even have seen it.” (Moore’s 
Life and Diary, ii. 313.) 

The Tragedy of Darius has certainly the prece- 
dence in point of time. It was first published in 
1603, The Tempest some ten years later. 

Sir Walter Scott possessed the Recreations with 
the Moses (folio, 1637), and wrote his genealogy 
on the fly-leaf, tracing his descent in direct line 
through the Swintons of Swinton, to William 
Alexander, Earl of Sterling, the poet and dra- 
matist. (Lockhart’s Life of Scott, chap. ij.) 
Witt1am Bates, B.A. 
Birmingham, . 


PRINTERS’ ERRORS: SHAKESPEARE. 
(4 8. vii. 509.) 

Mr. Ketentiey’s suggestions will be of much 
value to all who are engaged in the verification 
of printed texts. But let Mr. Ketentiey dis- 
trust his “ first glances” if they beguile him 
into damaging that beautiful wy which he 

uotes from All's Well that Ends Well, Act I. 

. 1, in which the line occurs — 

“ A mother and a mistress and a friend.” 


Helena is dwelling on the “thousand loves” 
which surround the life of Bertram, and she 
naturally places that of his mother first on the 
list, as Bn come most immediately under her 
own observation. To alter mother into lover would 
leave a feeble tautology, the word mistress fol- 
lowing immediately. It is true that in the fol- 
lowing lines (unreasonably set down as spurious 
by Warburton) she dwells on the thoughts sug- 
gested by this latter word only, because through- 
out the sad question is in her mind, with all these 
loves, why should he think of my unspoken love ? 
And in this connection the word mother has a 
touching significance with regard to Helena’s own 
0 hanhood. 
Comedy of Errors, Act II. Sc. 2— 

“To me she speaks; she moves me for her theme” — 
what meaning are we to attach to Mr. Keient- 
LEY’s proposed alteration, loves for moves? There 
had been nothing amatory about Adriana’s speech. 
The text may stand well enough in reference to 
Adriana’s action, who has “ fastened on” her 





supposed husband’s sleeve. To those who are, 
however, dissatisfied with it, Mr. Kereutiey’s 
rule may indicate an emendation better than the 
one which he proposes. If the original word was 
notes, the compositor might have made it noues, 
and the reader would probably change this to 
moues. “She notes me for her theme ” would be 
intelligible enough: she takes notice of me as 
the subject of her reproaches. 
In Antony and Cleopatra, Act II, Se. 1— 
“ Salt Cleopatra, soften thy wand lip— 


we have surely the same word as in Hamlet, 
Act II. Se,2: ** All his visage wann'd,” i. e. turned 
wan or pale. Mr. KeIGHTLEy might have recol- 
lected that an Eastern beauty’s ipis not “ tanned,” 
whatever impression cheek or chin may receive 
from “ Phcebus’ amorous pinches.” 

The curious phrase in Hamlet, Act I. Sc. 4— 

“The swaggering upspring reels” — 

is elucidated in a communication to “N. & Q.” 
3°¢ S, xii, 3, by Dr. Cantwrieut, who cites Dr. 
ELzE in support of the appropriateness of the 
epithet swaggering. This word Mr. Ke1eHTLEy 
would change to staggering, which in combination 
with the word ree/s would furnish another instance 
of tautology. C, G. PRowErt. 

Garrick Club. 


ENGLISH BIBLES temp. JAMES I. 
(4% S, vii. 534.) 

In your reply to Mr. GRIFFITHS’s query, you 
mention under 1611-13, folio, 4to, 8vo, and 12mo 
editions of the Authorised Version. I cannot help 
thinking there is some error here. Will you allow 
me to enumerate the editiones principes of each 
size of this version ? 

1. Folio, 1611.—There were two issues of this 
edition: the first is readily distinguished, accord- 
ing to Mr. Fry, by the omission of the line “ 74 
pointed to be read in Churches,” from the N. T. 
title: Genesis x. 16, has Emorite for Amorite; 
there is a repetition in Exodus xiv. 10; the head- 
line of 2 Chronicles 29 is 39, The second issue of 
this year has these errors corrected, but has some 
of its own: thus S. Mat. xxvi. 36 has Judas for 
Jesus, Lea Wilson, No. 112: but his account is 
not to be depended on. 

2. There is a New Testament of 1611, in 12mo. 
Only one copy is known. It is in the collection 
of Mr. Lenox, who gave 33/. 15s. for it in Gardi- 
ner’s sale. It was formerly in Lea Wilson’s col- 
lection. See his Catalogue, No. 57, Testaments. 

3. The first 4to Bible, 1612. It is in the 
Roman letter. Lea Wilson, No. 113. 

4. The first 4to New Testament, 1612. Black- 
letter, long lines. Lea Wilson, No. 58. 

5. The first black-letter 4to Bible, 1613. It 








agrees with the first folio in printing Emorite for 
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Amorite. Lea Wilson, No. 115. There are two | whom we are concerned, with Ann Massey, who 
other 4to editions of this year; one in Roman | kept a ladies’ school in Hull, 1796-1806, and was 


letters and one (L. W. 118) small, in black letter. 
Both misprint beasts for breasts in Isaiah xxviii. 9. 
The title of the N, T. in both is dated 1614. 

6. The first 8vo, according to Lowndes, is that 
of 1614. I am not aware of the existence of any 
copy bearing this date, but one may be in the 
British Museum. The first 8vo copy I can speak 
of with certainty was in the collection of Mr. Offor, 
and was dated 1620. Not in Lea Wilson. 

All the above are of the Authorised Version, 
and are almost all very scarce. It is customary, 
in making catalogues, to say of an edition that it 
is not in Cotton; but the Archdeacon of Cashel 
is careful to disclaim any attempt at a list of the 
issues of the Authorised. Version. His enumera- 
tion of earlier versions is by far the most complete 
in existence, but your correspondent may consult 
with advantage the sale catalogue of Mr. Offor’s 
library issued by Messrs. Sotheby in 1865 and 
other similar lists. He will also find some in- 
teresting notes in Maskell’s Centuries of Books, 

rivately printed, of which there is a copy in the 
ritish Museum (press mark 11900, c.); in Kil- 
burne’s Errors in Bibles (press mark 1214, a q.), 
and especially in Mr. Fry’s Description of the 
Great Bible, Sc. (press mark 1892, a.) 
W. J. Lorrre. 


Mrs, Janz Garpiver (4" S. vi. 341, 466.)— 
The following corrections are due to the readers 
of “N. & Q.” Since writing the previous ac- 
count, I have met with a little book entitled 
Recollections of a Beloved Mother, by Everilda 
Anne Gardiner. London, 1842, 12mo, pp. 90. 
From this I find that Mrs. Gardiner’s maiden- 
name was Arden. Her father was a public lec- 
turer on natural and experimental philosophy and 
belles-lettres. She was born August 26, 1758, at 
Beverley (of which place her brother, John Arden, 
Esq., was subsequently mayor). In 1775 she be- 





came tutor to the six daughters of Sir Mordaunt | 


Martin, at Burnham, Norfolk. 
in the family of Lord Ilchester, at Redlynch, 
Somersetshire. She opened her school at Beverley 
in 1784, and on June 29, 1797, she was married 
there to Mr. [William] Gardiner, a friend of her 
oungest brother. In 1800 she removed, with 
er pupils, from Beverley to Elsham Hall, Lin- 
colnshire, and thence to Ashby Hall, in the same 
county, in July, 1814. She died January 29, 
1840. Her daughter, who wrote these Recollec- 


tions, was her only child. Mary Wollstonecroft’s 

letters to her entirely agree with these state- 

ments, but neither she nor they are mentioned in 
the Recollections. 

I have unfortunately, but I ho ardonably 

firs. Jane Geskiner, ith 


confounded the true with 





In 1780 she was | 





married March 20, 1796, at Holy Trinity church, 
Hull, to Mr. Stephen Gardiner, tin-plate worker. 
She appears to have adopted her husband’s calling 
after Ths death. The ap nce of familiar let- 
ters to Maria Massey in Jane Gardiner’s Exercises 
seemed to strengthen my first supposition. 

Mrs, Jane Gardiner appears to have earned the 
esteem of her verynumerous pupils. In an “ ad- 
vertisement ” prefixed to the little volume alluded 
to, dated from Scopwick, near Sleaford, it is stated 
that 1400 copies of the work were subscribed for 
by 700 persons, including many of high rank and 
most distinguished character. W. C. B. 

“Tue TuunperEeR” (4% §, vii. 456, 524.)— 
The words “ We thundered out” appeared in The 
Times (as I well remember), and gave to the 
paper the name of “ The Thunderer” among many 
other nicknames. The occasion on which the 
words appeared was this:—Two ladies were 
walking in a lane near Kew, when a horseman 
overtook and passed them at a bold canter so 
closely as not only to alarm them for their safety, 
but to splash them with dirt from the horse’s 
heels. A paragraph describing the circumstance 
appeared in The Times of the next day, and in a 
leading article very harsh comments were made 
on the rider, who was alleged to have been the 
Duke of Cumberland, then residing at Kew. 
After some days a letter appeared in the papers 
(in The Times, perhaps, among the rest) in which 
it was stated that the rider was not the Duke of 
Cumberland, but Col. Quentin, and some excuse 
or explanation was given for his apparent rude- 
ness. The Times having made the matter so 
public and so prominent by its leading article, 
offered (more newspaperorum), by way of apology, 
what was little else than a justification of the 
first article, in the course of which the words in 
question were used. In what year this took place 

cannot remember; but as the Duke of Cumber- 
land became King of Hanover in June 1837, it 
must have been before that year. 

J. C. Hupson. 

Guildford. 

It may be interesting to your readers to be told 
that Captain Sterling, the famous “ thunderer” 
of The Times, was an Irishman, said to have been 
born in Waterford, and the son of a clergyman 
long resident in Cathedral Square in that city. 
O’Connell used to say of Captain Sterling that he 
reminded him of the monkey that jumped through 
three hoops, I believe in allusion to the alleged 
fact that Captain Sterling was first a member of 
his father’s profession—viz. a clergyman, next & 
military man, and thirdly a journalist, certainly 

journalists 
Mavetce Leyruay, MELA 


one of the most trenchant and powerful 
of his time. 
Limerick. 
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Crests (4" S. vii. 257, 353, 505.)—Mr. Bourg 
differs from Edmondson— 

“Crests (says he), like coats of arms, being held to be 
hereditary, it necessarily follows that the same person 
may inherit and rightfully bear two or more crests, as he 
may quarter two or more than two coats of arms.”— 
Heraldry, Historical and Popular. 

In the Harl. MS. 1507, there is a certificate 
igned by Robert Cooke, Clarencieux, declaring 
that John Tomson, Esq., one of his majesty’s au- 
ditors, is entitled to bear four coats quarterly and 
three crests—viz. those of Tomson, Glover, and 
Smith. Thus the right to bear more than one 
crest has been recognised by the College of Arms. 

Dallaway (Inquiries, p. 388) asserts that crests 
“are not held to be beclutely hereditable, but 
may be assumed.” I do not think, however, the 
Heralds’ College would endorse this. Many grants 
of crests to the grantee and the heirs of his body 
are on record, and it is perfectly clear that for 
more than two centuries they have been consi- 
dered hereditary. H. 8. G. 

I too know a family which has “adopted” a 
coat of arms to which it is about as much entitled 
as the giraffe at the Zoological—stuck the torse 
under the old die on the Pomfret-cakes, and 
thereto added a motto expressive of its entire 
adhesion to the principles of the English church 
as by law established. What will heralds a 
hundred years hence make of this jumblement, 
which, being a mistake, is worse than any crime? 
Oh, the absurdities which even in my very small 
experience I have seen practised in this line! 

Ene.isH Hoy. 


Pp, A. L. is right. Monuments are very often 
full of blunders in heraldry. A worthy ancestor 
of my own, who lived in Queen Anne’s time, has 
his own crest over his half of the shield, and his 
wife’s family crest is over her half. A stranger 
would assume of course that the husband bore 
both crests. The wife was not an heiress. <2 

Ropert FitzHarneys on Harvets (4S. vi. 
414, 517 ; vii. 222, 292.)—Trwakrs is rather severe, 
as I sought information (not criticism) and so 
confessed my ignorance of the subject. I was 
aware that the authors of Art de Vérifier les Dates 
did not notice the Dukes or Counts of Orleans 
mentioned by Voltaire and Limier, or by Gifford 
in his History of France. But did they not exist? 
The French ~historians say that “ Ermentrude, a 
daughter of Eudes or Odo, Count or Duke of 
Orleans, married Charles the Bald in 842, and 
died October 869.” Yet Gifford mentions but 
one duke or count of that name (Eudes, King of 
France, 888), who was not born until 858. How 
are these statements to be reconciled ? 

In Collins’ Peerage, and in other works, “ Robert 
Fitz Hervey, Duke of Orleans,” is stated to be 








the ancestor of the present house of Hervey; and 
as I was unable to find in French history any 
Hervey, Duke of Orleans, it occurred to me that 
the name might have been confounded with Erneis. 
Hence my desire to obtain a list of Dukes or 
Counts of Orleans from the ninth to the eleventh 
centuries. As I am unacquainted with Anglo- 
Norman genealogies, perhaps Tewars will obli 
me with a brief account of the ancestry and de- 
scendants of Robert Fitz Erneis, and of the Her- 
veys of Ickworth to the twelfth or thirteenth 
century; as well as of Herveus filius Hervei, the 
forester of the New Forest and Archelsgarth, who 
paid a fine for erecting his lands in Amounder- 
ness into manors. (Vide Pipe Roll of 18 Hen, L.) 
Was Cliburn near Penrith, co. Westmoreland, 
one of these? One moiety of that manor was 
granted to a Hervey, the other to a Taillebois; 
but by whom, and when? NIMROD. 


ON THE ABSENCE OF ANY FRENCH WorD sIe- 
niFryine “To stanp” (4 §, vii. 278, 435.)— 
“No more can you expresse to stand in French, to tye 
in Cornish, nor knaue in Latine (for Nebule is a clowd 
fellow), or in Irish ; wheras you see our ability extend- 
eth thereunto.”.—Camden’s Remaines (ed. 1629), s. v. 
“The Excellencie of the English Tongue.” 
T. M‘Grarta. 
Brass in Boston Cuurcn (4 8. vii. 405, 
486.)—If D. P. refers to the original note he will 
find the date is 1591, not 1501. There were three 
Richard Bolles of Haugh, in succession: the first 
is the one alluded to in Burke’s Extinct Baronet- 
cies as the son of John Bolle, sheriff 16 Edw. IV., 
and as having married the heiress of the Nanfans, 
while the brass is to the memory of his grandson, 
the third Richard, sheriff Lincoln 4 Edw. VI. 
and 11 Elizabeth. 
The long inscription thereon concludes thus: — 
“ He died on y® sixt Daie of 
Februarie 1591, & in y* 85 yere of his Age, after he 
had sundrie tymes had charge in Fratice, Scotlad, 
& y'* Realme, & had bene twise sueriff of y* said Contie,” 
I am obliged by the original name for coat 9 
(Penpons), a Nanfan quartering. There is little 
doubt that 12 is Ercedekne. With that clue 
afforded by D. P., I think it probable that 11 is 
Hewys of Cornwall, and should be described “gu. 
fretty arg. a canton of the second.” In the Roll 
of Arms of Edw. IL. (1308-1314) appears “ Sire 
Richard Hewys, de goules, frette de argent, e un 
quarter de argent.” Should there be a igree 
of Coleshill extant, the names Ercedekne and 
Hewys, and the bearer of coat 13, would perhaps 
be traceable therein. I trust D. P. will favour 
your readers with his note on the Birts-Morton 
tomb. W. E. B. 


Wrirrram Barron (4 §. vii. 302, 432, 506.) — 
The reply of HERMENTRUDE incites me to ask if 
Peter de Geneville, or Pierre de Gendve, whose 
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daughter married Alexander de Baliol, can be the 
Petrus de Geneure referred to in Fosbrooke’s 
Anecdotes of Dr. Jenner as being mentioned by 
Mathew Paris (p. 668, ed. Watts). Fosbrooke, 
who was doubtless anxious to create a pedigree 
for Dr. Jenner, states that “the name of Jenner 
is manifestly an English orthography of the 
foreign Genor or Genore, a circumstance unde- 
niably established by the heraldry of Edmondson.” 
He states further, that “a foreigner sent Dr. Jen- 
ner a valuable silver cup, simply because it bore 
the inscription of having belonged to a person of 
the name of Jenner in the end of the seventeenth 
century.” The arms of Genor or Genore are 
similar to those borne by some members of the 
Jenner family, but totally different from those on 
the monument to Dr. Jenner's father at ea4 
he ae 

P.S. The widow of another David Strabolgi, 
Earl of Athole, viz. Elizabeth, is buried in Ash- 
ford church, Kent. Murray's Handbook gives 
date 1375. 


Mrs. Mary Cuurcuiit (4" S. vii. 234, 417, 
524.)—May I ask if Mr. Bryenam’s “ learned 
friend” ignores all the printed pedigrees of the 
Duke of Marlborough—Anderson, Burke, Collins, 
Debrett, Sharp, and others—as mendacious? “The 
Cretans are,” &c., applies to this also. Could not 
the “learned friend” become effulgent himself ? 
I am of an angelic turn, and fear to rush into 
print. I had a relative who supplied Hutchins 
with the numismatical department of the first 
edition, and I myself could give somewhat to the 
new one, but t om just scared by Mr. C. W. 
Bryenam’s pundit. CovuRAGE. 


If the “learned friend” considers the Duke’s 
S igrees the most mendacious he has ever met 
with,” perhaps upon this suggestion Mr. C. W. 
BrxeHaM might prevail upon him to send his 
amended ones to “N. & Q.”; and then those like 
myself, who may be disposed, will feel assured 
that when they give from family papers, &c., the 
desired information, their statements will not be 
liable to be questioned as models of mendacity. 

MELCOMBE. 


Vorrarerana (4" §, vii. 431.)—A full account 
of + —_— ies was given by hey him- 
self, under his uent pseudonym of “ Cassen.” 
This is entitled— i P 

“ Relation de la Mort du Chevalier de la Barre. Par 
M., Cassen, Avocat du Conseil du Roi, & M. le Marquis de 
Beccaria.” 8vo, pp. 24, 1766 and 1768. 

This piece was followed by— 

“ Le Cri du Sang innocent, au Roi trés-chrétien, en son 
Conseil.” 8vo, 1775. 

With which will also be found Précis de la Pro- 
cédure & Abbeville. 

All these are reprinted in the (Exvres completes 
de Voltaire, in the department entitled “ Politique 





et Législation,” edition 70 vols. Kehl, 1784, xxx, 
301; edition 4 vols. 8vo (Didot), 1824, iii. 3762. 

For the “Arrét du Parlement de Paris, qui 
condamne les jeunes criminels d’Abbeville,” with 
the full details of the crime and its punish- 
ment, see the Dictionnaire anti-philosophique (of 
YAbbé L. Mayeul Chaudon), 2 vols. 8vo, Avig- 
non, 1774, ii, 248. See also various biographies 
of Voltaire. Witi1am Bares, 

Birmingham. 

CoLLECcTION FOR A History or Inns, etc. (4% §. 
vii.512.)—Yourcorrespondent W. D. will find acol- 
lection, such as he describes, in the British Museum 
library under the following press-mark: “ 1889, 
E—Signs of Taverns, folio.” There are fourteen 
volumes, containing an immense amount of infor- 
mation relating to various inns, taverns, and coffee- 
houses, most useful to the topographer.* 

CuaRLes Mason. 

8, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park. 


WHY DOES A NEWLY BORN CHILD cry? (48. 
vii. passim.)—S. Augustine (p. 211) died a.p. 430, 
Compare what S. Cyprian, who died a.p, 258, 
says on the same point. (De Bono Patientia, 
§6:— 

“ Each one of us when he is born .. . . makes his start 
in tears; and although ignorant and unaware of all things, 
in that very beginning of birth he has learnt no other 
thing than weeping. By a providence of nature he moans 
the anxieties of mortal life; and the unfashioned soul 
does in its very entrance by wailing and groaning testify 
to those toils and storms of life into which it is enter- 


ing.” 
W. H. 8. 
Wuat Critics arE (4" §, vii. 490.)—The idea 
that “literary critics are for the most part men 
who have failed in original composition,” which 
C. R. P. traces from Disraeli to the Epilogue of 
Congreve’s Way of the World, may also be found 
in the Essay on Criticism, lines 36-7 : ~ 
“Some have at first for wits, then poets pass‘d ; 
Turn’d critics next, and proved plain fools at last.” 


R. H. C. 


Mate aND Femate Noumpers anp Lerrers 
(4* S. vii. 407.)—I have asked a question and re- 
ceived no answer; but since asking I have got 
some way towards answering my own question. 
Of the three vowels in the Phoenician or He- 
brew alphabet, aleph, yod, and ayin, the last is 
decidedly feminine. This does not show itself so 
much in the square Hebrew y as in the Phoeni- 
cian, where it is represented by 0 and u. These 
= are represented well enough by the o and v 
of our alphabet, the Greek, the Italic, &c. The 
striking point, however, is in the cuneiform alpha- 
bets, where a double wedge or arrow-head, an- 
swering to aC or J, marks the vowels 0 and v, the 





- we splendid collection was formed by Mr. Creed.— 
D. 
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combinations of them with consonants, and the 
female consonants. In the Median C figures alone 
as. This crescent, there can be no doubt, isa 
feminine emblem, I say nothing at the moment 
about the male vowel, or male and female conso- 
nants, because it will be quite enough for those 
who have not considered the subject to swallow a 
female vowel. I postpone also remarks on the 
relation of this vowel to 100 as a female number, 
and of yod to 10, because I seek information. 
It may, however, be observed, that the letters are 
not simply male and female, but middle, male and 
female (not masculine, feminine, and neuter). The 
names in Hebrew are allied to radicals in the 
older language, which have relation to their 
middle, male, or female value. If this observa- 
tion as to the female vowel be correct, it will not 
be without its value in cuneiform determination, 
and possibly in the determination of other cha- 
racters. The system of male and female, strong 
and weak letters in the Cabbala, Hebrew, and 
Arab, that is a simple dual arrangement, is rela- 
tively modern to that which determined the for- 
mation of the Pheenician and cuneiform alphabets, 
which were constituted during the prevalence of 
a ternary or trinitarian system. 
Hype CLARKE. 

32, St. George’s Square, S.W. 

Farm-nHovse Froors (4" S, vii. 482.) — What 
Mr. Ross calls lime is what I have heard cailed 
plaster in Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire. It is 
a white substance, and appeared to me to be a 
coarse kind of gypsum. I have seen it come to in 
digging drains, &c., in the clayey soil in the Vale 
of Belvoir, and was told it was considered valu- 
able, and sent off to some distance per canal, Xc., 
for the express purpose of making floors. PJP. 


Burns: “ Richt GUDE-WILLIE waucut” (4** S, 
vii. 386, 501.) —In support of the above reading 
of this phrase, allow me to cite George Farquhar 
Graham's interesting edition of the Songs of Scot- 
land, published by Wood and Co., Edinburgh, 
1852. It is there printed “ richt-gude-willie 
waught,” and in a note to the song it again ap- 
pears as “ gude-willie waught,” the glossarial ex- 
oe. being “a draught with right good will.” 

amieson goes further than this, and gives the 
word as “ gudwillie,” omitting the hyphen. Both 
by orthography, etymology, and definition, he 
seems to have intended it to rank as an indepen- 
dent and not as a compound word, whilst the 
preceding word “ gud-wife” is printed as I have 
written it. C. W. M. 

Let me call Dr. WappeEr1’s attention to the 
remarks of your two contributors who precede 
him, and let me say in self-defence, taking his 
points in order: —1, 3, and 4. I now find that 
others besides myself have detected the blunder 


no one would be more surprised than Burns him- 
self to find him set up as an authority in orthoepy. 
2. I did not misquote Jamieson, for I did not as- 
sume to quote him; I only made reference to him. 
5. The letter c in richt or rycht and waucht is cor- 
rect; g is utterly improper. 

I have made this as concise as possible, and say 
nothing as to the doubtful anonym of initials 
(registered) or the declension of a controversy by 
one who provoked it. W. T. M. 


Bexive (4 8S. v. passim.) — This word occurs, 
bearing the meaning of “‘immediately,” in the 
Earl of Surrey’s translation of the second book of 
Virgil’s ned : — 

“ The people cried with sundry greeting shouts 


To bring the horse to Pallas’ temple d/ive.” 
L. 292-8. 


D. Macpnam. 

Paisley. 

“ Heart or Hearts ” (4"§, vii. 362, 399, 463, 
548.) — Mr. Charles Dickens uses this phrase in 
his Tale of Two Cities, chap. xxii. Speaking of 
Foulon he says, — 

“ Wretched old sinner of more than three score year 


and ten, if he had never known it yet, he would havc 
known it in his heart of hearts if he could have heard the 


answering cry.” 
C. W. Perry. 

Wellington College. 

A similar expression to this is to be found in 
“ Holy of Holies.” W. M. 

Pensnett. 

If this be not one too many examples, I would 
ask its insertion as peculiarly apt. The wandering 
Antipholus being reproved by his supposed wife’s 
sister, Luciana, for neglect of his duty, and pre- 
tending love to her, thus expresses himself : — 

“No; 
It is thyself, mine own self’s better part ; 
Mine eye’s clear eye, my dear heart's dearer heart,” 
Comedy of Errors, Act III. Se. 2. 
In other words,—“ Eye of eye, heart of heart.” 
J. A. G. 

Carisbrooke. 

Sonnet Querres (4" §S. vii. 456, 545.) — Here 
are two more points requiring a reply from me. 
The sonnet written by Keats on an Bzyptian sub- 
ject, and composed, I presume (as has been stated 

y others), in friendly competition with Shelley 
and Leigh Hunt, is to be found printed in some 
of the editions of Lord Houghton’s Life of Keats. 
It is entitled “ To the Nile,” and begins,— 

“ Son of the old moon-mountains African.” 

Hitherto this sonnet had never been included in 
any edition of the poems of Keats, but I have in- 
troduced it into the Keats’ volume of Moon's 


i gad Poets, recently issued. 
am unable to agree with Mr. Bovcnrer in 
his opinion that the line (Shelley’s Adonais) — 





of willie-waught or willie-waucht, and I am sure 
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“ And the wild winds flew around, sobbing in their 
dismay,” 


is more metrical and musical than the like line 
substituting “round” for “around.” But if the 
line is ruined, it is not I who ruined it, but 
Shelley. The only edition of Adonais with which 
em | had any personal concern, the original book 


inted in Pisa, gives “ round,” and I have repro- 
Paced it accordingly. W. M. Rosserrr. 
Ancrent Entema (4" 8, vii. 513.)—Your cor- 
— lines are not quite correct. The true 
gu 
“ Hoc est sepulchrum intus cadaver non latens : 


Hoc est cadaver sepulchrum extra non habens, 
Sed cadaver idem est, et sepulchrum sibi.” 


These have been published, as the concluding 
lines of the celebrated Bologna enigma, “ D. M. 
Celia Lelia Crispis,” engraved on marble in Sena- 
tor Volta’s country seat near Bologna; but in fact 
they are not on the marble at all, but are taken 
from an old parchment at Milan written in Gothic 
characters. 

The inscription itself will be found in the Royal 

azine, v. 44, in the number for Jan. 1761, 
several attempts at solution; one notion 
being that it meant Pope Joan, who was not a 
man because she was a woman, and not a woman 
because he was a pope, &c. But I believe it has 
never been solved. There is a copy of it, very 
slightly altered for the pe ose in view, at the 
headin a a pamphlet called Second Thoughts on 
Legal Discontent (Stevens & Son), where it is 
assumed as typical of the inscrutability of the 
English law, but a correct copy can be given if 
desired R. H. 8. 


Jewish Marriace Rives (4 §S. vii. 495.)— 
Mr. Fairholt, in “ Facts about Finger Rings” in 
Rambles of an Archeologist (Virtue, 1871), says 
these “tower” rings were formerly used by the 
Hebrews for betrothals and weddings. He en- 
graves two from the Londesborough collection, 
and another bearing on its surface “ a representa- 
tion in high relief of the temptation of our first 
parents, who are surrounded by various animals, 
real and imaginary, their joint residents in Para- 
dise.” He considers the date of these rings is 
about the commencement of the sixteenth cen- 


If the following statement in the Book of 


Days (i. 220) be correct, the ring held (or holds) 
a high position in the ceremony :— 
“ According to the Jewish law, it is necessary that this 
ring be of a certain value; it is, therefore, examined 
certified by the officiating rabbi and chief officers of 
the e when it is received from the bridegroom, 


whose ute p y it mast be, and not obtained on 
credit ae gift. When this is properly certified the ring 
is returned to him, and he places it on the bride’s finger, 


calling attention to the fact that she is 


by means of this 
ring eomsecrated to him ; i 


and so completely binding is 


this action, that should the marriage not be further con- 








secrated, no other could be contracted by either party 
without a legal divorce.” 

Mr. E. J. Wood, in The Wedding Day in all 
_ (i. 26), says it is recorded that the ancient 

ebrews considered the planet Jupiter, which 
they called Mazal Tob, to be a very favourable 
star, for which reason newly-married men gave 
their wives rings whereon those words were en- 
graved in Hebrew characters, the signification 
being that the bride might have good fortune 
under that lucky star. 

Tt is curious that Mr. Morean cannot obtain a 
serjeant’s ring. In 1736, 1409 were made at a 
cost of 7737. Joun Precort, Jun. 


“ RUTHVEN,” HOW PRONOUNCED? (4™ S. vii. 
342, 419.)—It may interest some of your readers 
to know that the pronunciation “Riven” lays 
claim to considerable antiquity, as I find the word 
twice so speltin a MS. newsletter dated March 19, 
1638-9. T. W. Wess. 


Lapy GREENSLEEVES (4" 8, vii. 475, 550.) — 
Is there another ballad akin to the one quoted by 
HERMENTRUDE? I ask beeause the verses on 
“The Descent of Man” in Blackwood for April 
last have prefixed to them, “ Air, Greensleeves.” 
I.quote a verse to show that the metre differs 
from that in HERMENTRUDE’s quotation :— 

“Man comes from a mammal that lived up a tree, 

And a great coat of hair on his outside had he, 
Very much like the Dreadnoughts we frequently see, 
Which nobody can deny.” 
James BRITTEN. 

[Mr. Chappell, in his Popular Music of the Olden 
Time, vol. i. p. 231, writes—* At the Revolution Green 
Sleeves became one of the party tunes of the Cavaliers ; 
and in the ‘Collection of Leyal Songs written against 
the Rump Parliament,’ there are no less than fourteen to 
be sung to it. 1t is sometimes referred to under the name 
of ‘The Blacksmith,’ from a song (in the Roxburghe 
Collection, i. 250) to the tune of Green Sleeves, begin- 
ning — 

“ Of all the trades that ever I see, 
There is none with the blacksmith’s compared may be, 
For with so many several tools works he, 
Which nobody can deny.” ] 

Pree Rott, 5 Stepney (4 8, vii. 236.)—The 
roll commonly known as of 5 of Stephen, Mr. 
Madox proved to be much older, and Mr. Prynne 
sup it was of as early a date as 18 Hen. L. 
I cannot say whether it is the same as that iden- 
tified by Mr. Hunter as of 31 Hen. I., and I am 
glad that your correspondent W. M. H. C. has 
raised the question in order that it may be decided 
by some competent authority in “N. & Q.” 

Nrmeop. 

Scripsits (4 S. vi., vii. passim.)—In turning 
out some old black pear-wood frames a few da 
ago I found d to the board of one an 
“scripsit” filléd in—the writing being some- 
thing like Cocker’s copy slips. At end is, “Leo- 
nard Searles’ Scr., April the 15th, 1731.” 
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At the top is an elaborate e ing of the 
Temple of Solomon. On either side are Solomon 
and the high priest, and at the bottom the altar 
of incense and table of shewbread. All engraved 
and embellished with elaborate scrolls. Sold by 
— Dickinson (?) at S* Isaac Newton’s Head in 
Cornhill. . J.C. 5, 


“Le Prre Ducnesye ” (4" S, viii. 7) has been 
revived during the present revolution in Paris. I 
have number 48. It is headed “‘ Un Sou,” and in 
a wretched woodcut is written “ La République 
ou la Mort.” After this comes the date “13 Flo- 
réal an 79. La Grande Ribote du Pére Duchéne,” 
and it consists of eight octavo pages, printed 
coarsely on common paper. I was going to say 
that it is one of the most degrading publications I 
had ever seen, but this would not be quite cor- 
rect; for another, called the son of father Duchéne, 
is ten times more vile and bestial. The following 
is the titleon a coloured octavo page :— Numéro 7, 
24 Floréal an 79. Le Fils du Pére Duchéne il- 
lustré. Paraissant deux fois par semaine.” The 
illustrations and type are both of the most dis- 
gusting nature. Ratru THomas. 


MarriaGes oF Enerisn Princesses (4** S. vii- 
203, 289, 309, 397, 520,)—It is with great plea- 
sure I offer my thanks to HERMENTRUDE for her 
courteous reply (or, shall I rather say, addenda) 
to my list, which you kindly inserted in “N. & Q.” 
Not that I was not aware of the three additional 
names she offers; but there are several very in- 
teresting facts in her reply, of which I was not 
aware. My reasons for not inserting the above 
named “three” in the list were shortly these : — 
First, the “‘ Demoiselle” Elizabeth of Lancaster. 
She, I believe, was the daughter of John of Gaunt 
by Catherine Swinford, and hence was not a legi- 
timate child legally till after the death of her first 
two husbands. The act of 1397 (before which 
her brothers bore their arms on a bend over a 
field paly, argent and azure, to mark their birth), 
it is true, legitimised her brothers and herself. 
She would then be considered a princess, and a 
rightful sister of the reigning sovereign Henry IV. 
Subsequently, as HERMENTRUDE states, she mar- 
ried a subject, and, I think, may be entitled legally 
to a place on the list. Second, Mary, daughter of 
Edward III. I was not aware that the Count of 
Dreux had any English rights. Third, Mary, 
daughter of George III., married a prince, and I 
cannot think she is entitled toa place amongst 
the sixteen (including the above two). 

With regard to Gundreda, who married De 
Warrenne, I think A. S. should prove that she 
was a daughter of William I. before putting her 
With the others. Iam by no means clear on the 
point. Juni NEpos, 

“Comes to Grrer” (4" S. vii. 429, 526.)—I 
differ from C. W. B., for I do not believe the 

















slang phrase quoted has any reference whatever 


to the very sacred indicated. To heara 
simpering Puppy call his hat a “Golgotha” is 
revolting, and to speak of a person’s “advent ” 
always sayours to me of the profane. Neither is 
the phrase “I believe #” such and such a person 
or thing unobjectionable ; but to “ come to grief” 
is 80 decidedly not a quotation that it canno 
fairly, I think, be objected to. BF 
Unb perivatur “Grapu ”? (4% S, vii. 454.) 
Your correspondent W. 8S. is, I think, quite cor- 
rect in his ideas on the radical meaning inherent 
in the family of words composed with gla, gladh, 
&e. The earliest form is found in the Sanskrit 
root Aldd, which has the signification of letus, 
splendens; Aldda, pleasure, joy; Alddni, lightning. 
he Sanskrit aspirate corresponds, according to 
Grimm’s law, with the low German nail 9 
The question, however, is not free from difficulty. 
The High German equivalent ought to be the 
tenuis k, or hard c, whereas we find in High Ger- 
man such words as glatt, glanz, gleissen, &c., with 
the medial g. Again, the Celtic dialects usually 
follow the Sanskrit in the law of initial permuta- 
tion, whereas we find Cymric gia, brightness; gat, 
glistening; glaiv, a sword; Irish, glan, pure; glanas, 
brightness, with the medial g instead of the initial 
“or hi. These difficulties seem to have presented 
themselves to Professor Graff (Althochdeutscher 
Sprachschatz), for under the head of the root gla 
he observes,—“‘Ich zweifle dass es, wie Pott an- 
nimmt, mit Sanskr. Aléd zusammenhiingt.” I be- 
lieve the Professor’s doubts are not conclusive, 
and that the connection may be sustained. As to 
the High German, the earliest derivatives of the 
root are really formed with c or 4, as is shown 
from several archaic documents quoted by Graff 
himself. In the Cymric the root Ua really exists 
with the sense of brightness, or pureness, but is 
disused in favour of the medial sound of gla. In 
the Irish language the aspirate has been lost ex- 
cept before a vowel, having been superseded by 
the tenuis and medial consonants. Grimm’s Jaw 
therefore still holds good, and when properly ex- 
lained really confirms the connection of the words 
in question in the various Aryan dialects or lan- 
guages. J. A. Picton. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree, Liverpool. 
Srerrwort (4% S. vi. 502; vii. 25, 151, 244, 
332, 463, 527.)—I am afraid my original q 
for the salad herb so called in the seventeen 
century, must be _— among the unanswered 
ueries of which I wish, with Vuvcznt S. Lean 
4" §. vii. 550) that some one fortunate enough 
to possess a set of “N, & Q.” would make a list. 
Your printer is responsible for Arabis Italiana; I 
wrote Arabis thaliana, the plant mentioned by 
Withering under the names quoted by F. ©. HL, 
who has courteously sent me a scrap of his plant. 
It however is Aubrietia deltoidea, not an Arabis, and 
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not a British plant, so that his informant must 
have been mistaken, and my = is still un- 
answered. AMES BRITTEN. 


Pant Forx-Lore (4" 8. viii. 27.)—There is, as 
Mr. Brirren observes, an obvious error in the state- 
ment that snowdrops could have ever been strewn 
on the vacant spot, whence the image of the 
Blessed Virgin had been removed, on the feast of 
her Assumption, August 15. I would suggest 
that the feast of her Purification is intended, for 
snowdrops were called “ Fair maids of February,” 
and are found very generally in blossom by old 
Candlemas Day, February 14. 


Apropos de rien, the following eulogy on the 
virtues of the Scabious may amuse those who 
take an interest in old medical notions : — 

Versus de Scabiosa. 

“ Urbanus per se nescit pretium scabiose : 

Nam purgat pectus, quod comprimit egra senectus : 

Purgat pulmonem, lateris simul et regionem : 

Rumpit apostema, et lenit virtute probata, 

Emplastrumque foris necat anthracem tribus horis.” 

Will not our gouty triends fly to so potent a 
remedy ? 

In Norfolk aleo a notion still prevails that to 
have a bunch of the grass called “ maiden-hair,” 
or, as it is termed in Norfolk, “ dudder-grass,” 
brought into the house is sure to bring ill luck. 
In Dorsetshire the plant called “ bergamot” must 
not be kept in a house, or it will never be free from 


sickness. F. C. H. 


Henri Masers pe ta Tuper’s Escare FRoM 
THE Bastitte (4 S. vi., vii. passim.)—I only 
just read CrEescxnt’s polite request (4" S. vi. 350), 
and hasten to reply to it. The portrait I saw 
—— with the ladder, which is there very 
faithfully represented) at Col. Morin’s is, as he 
rightly surmises, painted by Vestier, peintre de 
Y émie, by whom is also the engraving, now 
before me, underneath which is written “ Henri 
Masers de la Tude” : — 

“De’tenu (sic) pendant 35 ans dans diverses prisons 
a@’Etat. Il dtoit & Page de 22 ans officier dans le Corps 
Royal du Génie. Peint et gravé par Vestier, peintre de 
l’Académie. 

“ Tl montre de la main droite la Bastille dans son état 
du 15, lendemain de sa prise; de la gauche appuyée sur 
une échelle de corde, laquelle attachée & un canon sur 
Ja plate forme lui servit & descendre dans le fossé; fruit 
de 18 mois d’un travail consécutif, 4 la fabrication de la- 

uelle il avoit employé son linge, et son bois & briiler ; 
p oan barreaux qui servoient & la cléture du haut de sa 
cheminée furent les leviers dont il se servit pour percer 
le mur qui deffendoit le fossé¢, tous les instrumens que 
l’on voit détaillés dans ce tableau ont été fabriqués avec 
un briquet qu’é force de peine il étoit parvenu & rendre 
coupant en l’éguisant sur le plancher de sa prison. 35 ans 
@incarcération méme aux yeux du despotisme devoient 
itre plus que suffisant pour punir l’indiserétion d'un 
Jeane — de 22 ans auprés d’une des maitresses de 


ne eames guamecay 
irg.” 





On this long ladder, which is a faithful re 
sentation of the one I saw at Col. Morin’s, is a 
square label, on which is written : — 


“ Paraphé par le St Chevalier Major de la Bastille au- 
dessus de notre procés-verbal de l’ordre du Roi de ce 
jourd’hui vingt-huit février 1756. 

“De Rocnesroye, Chevalier.” 


In a MS. relative to the large manufactory of 
coloured linen stuffs, belonging to Chr. Ph. Ober- 
— at Jouy-en-Josas (Seine et Oise), I 
read : — 


“ Ce fut en 1784 que La Tude s’échappa; il publia des 
mémoires curieux et intéressans, Il a été dans la maison 
de M* Oberkampf, oi M*** écrivit ses mémoires. Il 
mourut & Paris en 1805, agé de 80 ans.” 


Many curious letters of his have appeared at 
various times at public sales in Paris. One in 
1844, addressed to that venerable and ill-fated 
magistrate Lamoignon de Malesherbes, Keeper of 
the Seals: — 


“ Personne ne connoit mieux que vous I’énormité de 
mes amalheurs, et jamais je n’oublierai toutes les peines 
que vous vous étes donné pour les faire finir.—6 oct** 
1787.’ 

Then another of Feb. 6, 1790, to Palloy : — 


* J’ai vu le lendemain de la prise de la Bastille Pen- 
ceinte de ces murs, que j’avais si longtemps arrosés de 
mes pleurs,” etc. 


These notes prove sufficiently, I think, that he 
was not “delivered by the miracle of the 14th of 
July.” 

Mercier likewise misspells Masers’ name in writ- 
ing it ‘ Masséres,” P. A. h 


P.S. In another long letter of Oct. 7, 1786, to 
the Duc d’Agen, he expresses his warm gratitude 
for all he and M™* Le Gros have done for his 
deliverance. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The History of England, from the Accession of James the 
Second, By Lord Macaulay. A New Edition in Two 
Volumes. (Longmans.) 


Miscellaneous Writings.—Speeches. By Lord Macaulay. 

A New Edition. (Longmans.) 

The time for anything like a critical notice of the 
merits of Lord Macaulay, as historian or essayist, has 
long since passed away. The fact that his publishers 
feel justified in issuing a new edition of his works, under 
the title of “ Students’ Edition,” in three goodly volumes 
at only six shillings a volume, is a proof that his graphic 
and fascinating History of England, his charming, in- 
structive, and brilliant Essays, have outlived the age of 
criticism and taken their place among the masterpieces 
of English literature. All, therefore, that there remains 
for us to do is to chronicle the appearance of these clearly 
— closely-printed volumes, and congratulate the 
humblest admirers of Lord Macaulay on their oppor- 
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tunity of obtaining, by means of the “ Students’ Edition,” 

a cheap and complete set of the various productions 

with which he has enriched our language. 

Guide de l’ Amateur d’Objets d’ Art et de Curiosité ; ou 
Collection des Monogrammes des principaux ,Sculpteurs 
en pierre, métal et bois, des Ivoiriers, des Emailleurs, 
des Armuriers, des Orfévres et des Médailleurs du 
Moyen- Age et des Epo es de la Renaissance et d¥ 
Rococo, Par Dr. J. G. Théodore Graesse, Second Di- 
recteur du Griine Gewdlbe & Dresde, ete. (Dresden; 
London, Nutt.) 

Those of our readers who are acquainted with the 
combined industry and intelligence displayed in the 
various bibliographical works of Dr. Graesse, will con- 
gratulate such of their friends as are lovers of virtu that 
the learned Second Director of the Green Vault at Dres- 
den has brought his varied knowledge to bear upon the 
illustration of their favourite pursuits. Some years since 
Dr. Graesse published a Guide de l’Amateur de Porce- 
laines et de Poteries, ou Collection complete des Marques 
de Fabriques de Porcelaines et de Poteries de ? Europe et 
de l' Asie, of which a revised and enlarged edition ap- 
_—_ in 1868, This he has now followed up by a simi- 
ar work on the monograms to be found on enamels, 
mosaics, works in ivory, &c.—a work which he has been 
induced to undertake in consequence of being frequently 
applied to for information on such points. Both works 
are of very moderate extent; and probably do not con- 
tain all that will be looked for in them; but, based as 
they are on the personal researches of a man like Dr. 
Graesse, they cannot fail to be of value and interest to all 
those for whose special use they have been compiled. 


A Century of Scottish Life. Memorials and Recollec- 
tions of Remarkable Persons, with Illustrations of Cale- 
donian Humour. By the Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D., 
F.S.A. Scot., &c. (Nimmo.) 

Dr. Rogers’ Century of Scottish Life is so designated 
by him, because it embraces memorials and anecdotes of 
remarkable Scotchmen during the last hundred years. 
It is his fourth publication illustrative of Caledonian 
life and manners, and exhibits in a very striking fashion 

ictures of a state of society fast passing away. Dr. 

ogers loves a good story, and tells one well; and many 
excellent anecdotes, cleric, civic, and rural, are scattered 
through his pages. That the book will rival in popu- 
larity the Reminiscences of the author’s friend Dean Ram- 
say, whose work he tells us has reached “the nineteenth 
edition,” we will not venture to suggest ; but the reader 
who takes up The Century of Scottish Life must be hard 
to please, who does not find in it much to interest and 
amuse him, 


Morx than fourscore years have elapsed since the 
Daily Universal Register (established in 1785) changed 
its name to The 7imes, respecting which it was said in 
the Prospectus, of which we published a fac-simile in 
“N. & Q.” of Jan. 6, 1866, that the title of “ Times” had 
been chosen as being “ at once more laconic and compre- 
hensive of its design.” The change was made on New 
Year’s Day, 1788. Five years later the circulation of the 
paper did not exceed 1,000 copies! We hear that a his- 
tory of the above-named journal, from its foundation to 
the passing of the Reform Bill, is now in progress, and is 
likely to appear in the autumn. 


Tue death of Mrs. Elizabeth Abell, on the 29th ult. is 
reported. In her maiden days, as Miss Balcombe, she was 
known to every reader of the memoirs of the First Na 
leon’s career, as the young lady whose sprightliness and 
sympathy were among the few things which rendered 
his latter days in exile at St. Helena supportable. 








Ear.y TrpoGrarHy AND Rare MSS.—The seventh 
— of the very valuable and extensive lib of the 
v. Thomas Corser, M.A., F.S.A., of Stand ry, 
near Manchester, was sold on Monday and Tuesday last, 
at the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby. It comprised a further 
continuation of the important series of early English 
try, beautifully illuminated Hore and other curious 
SS. ; an extensive series of the works of John Taylor, 
the Water Poet ; specimens of early typography, includ- 
ing a magnificent copy of “ Vitas Patrum,” by Wynk 
De Worde, 1495, and many curiosities of literature. The 
“* Vitas,” “translated out of Frensche into Englysshe by 
Wyllyam Caxton of Westmynstre, late deceased, and 
finysshed it at the laste daye of his lyfe,” fetched 142 
guineas, 

Tue death is announced of Dr. Alexander Keith John- 
ston, the eminent geographer, in his sixty-seventh year. 
Dr. Johnston was honorary or corresponding member of 
the principal geographical societies of Europe, Asia, and 
America, and a Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh ; 
and the University of that city in 1865 conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of LL.D. His writing on 
medical geography procured him the diploma of the Epi- 
demiological Society of London, and for the first physical 
globe he was awarded the medal of the Great Exhibition 
of London, in 1851, 


Mr. W. D. Curistte, formerly minister in Brazil, has 
been elected one of the three trustees of the London Li- 
brary, in the place of Mr. Grote. The other two trustees 
are Earl Stanhope and Lord Lyttelton. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose :— 

ANNALS OF IRELAND; Four Masters, by Conellan. 4to. 1847. 

M, O’'Coyor's MILITARY HisToRY OF THE IRISH NATION. 8yo. 

Dublin, 1845. . 
Wanted by Mr. Charles Sotheran, 6, Meadow Street, Moss-Side, 
near Manchester. 


MACBETH, edited by Jennens about 1770. By itself or in a volume of 


ays. 
MACBETH, by Davenant, 1674, or later. 
Wanted by Mr. A. R. Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 


DRAKe's HisTORY OF York. 
CHARLTON'S HisTORY oF WHITBY. 
Geyt’s History or Yorxk. 
GOULD's Binps or Evrops. 5 Vols. 
BeEwick's History ur Brrvs. 2 Vols. 
WALTON's SACRA BIBLIA POLYGLOTTA. 6 Vols. 
Wanted by Afr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15, Conduit Street, 
nd Street, London, W. 





Rotices ta Correspondents. 


AGATHOs is referred to Brunet’s Manuel du Libraire, 
s. v. “ Th. Bartholini” (i. 675, ed. 1860.) 

H. H. (Brandon.)— We cannot undertake to write private 
letters to Correspondents. 

Op Soxe.—The Hunting Song, consisting of thirteen 
quatrain verses, is too long for quotation. It is printed in 
Songs of the Chace, 1811, 12mo, p. 268. Jt commences— 
“ Scarce the hounds were in cover, when off Reynard 

flew.” 

W. S. WALKER, who asks for the purchasing power of 
the pound sterling in the seventeenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, is referred to twenty articles on the value of money 
at different periods in the first three Series of “N. & Q.” 
See the General Indexes, article “ Money.” —“ Who shall 
decide, when doctors disagree ?” 
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NOTES AND QUEBIES. 


(4S, VIIL Juuy 15, "71. 





G. W.—The quotation, “ The soul’s dark cottage battered 
and decayed,” is by Waller,“ Of the Divine Poesy.” 

R.H. Hitis.— The “Occamy spoon” is a compound metal, 
meant to imitate silver, a corruption of the word Alchemy. 

E. M.— Your wishes shall be borne in mind in any future 


D. P.— Your communication was doubtless one of several 
which were thrown aside from a belief that our readers had 
had too much already af the subject. 

Erratum (4% §, viii. p. 37, col. i. line 15.—Dele Id. 
“Wapping Old Stairs” is not by Dibdin. It appeared i in 
vol. ii. of the British Album, signed “ Arley.” 

To all communications should be affired the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor, 
, at the Office, 43, Wellington Street, W.C. 

NOTICE, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return communi- 
cations which, for any reason, we do not print ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. 





The Principal Portion of the singularly Curious and Valuable oom 


of the late J. B. INGLis, Esq 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, | 


Auctioneers of y and Works iusterive of the 





ee She Vellem | Wave Club-house Paper, 


Paper whic — yt ys perfectly smovth one wie 


ae wee Vellum Wove Club- =o Peper 
will be found to possess these pecul: made from 
rag durability and 
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rove deli 


rae PAP’ 
. acy of colour, firmness ¥ 
colouring matter or injurious micas 


(the vastous 


pandeapen s & a. rg and Sote Vendors, 
192, Fleet Street, E. 





TLEERT 2V..UPPCR BR Cr 
BOLTON, LANCASHIRE, 
Manufacturer of 
CHURCH FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, ALTAR-CLOTHS, 
COMMUNION LINEN, SURPLICES, and ROBES, 
HERALDIC, ECCLESIASTICAL, and EMBLEMATICAL 
FLAGS and BANNERS, &c. &c. 
A Catalogue sent by post on application. 
Parcels delivered free at all principal Railway Stations. 


“OLD ENGLISH ” FURNITURE. 





Arts, will SELL ba Sort ON, £ oe = ouse, 13, 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, 3ist of July, and Five following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the PRINCIPAL | IRTION of the sin- 

larly Curious and Valuable LIBRARY of the late 
8Q., particularly rich in ten Typography, consisting of a very ex- 
tensive Collection of nted 17 the 15th century. including the 


lum Humana Salvationis J ranslations 
J heo! 
and other works in blac 


ances, Treatises, 
‘hb hy, ‘Vocabularies, Books of 
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TL 2 Collecti ection of upwards of 8,000 
—- Portraits, mounted in 35 folio volumes, and upwards 
se bat Old Masters mounted in 6 vols. fo! 0, or ally 

n 


1 of Egmont, late the property of J. T. Graves, 
a Catalogues may be had; if by post 
on receipt of six stamps. 
\ TALUABLE INVESTMENT.— A FREEHOLD 
GROUND-RENT of 42/. per annum, amp oly cocured cn Premises 
in Westminster, will be SOLD by AU’ CTION by MESSRS, GLASIER 
ry gone. at ‘=, pear Tokenhouse Yard, Lo ” 
JULY % Particula: onditi le to be had o 
MESSRS. Sol . No. Bl bat 
0. 41, 


London; and INR Auctioneers, MESSRS. GLASIER & SONS, 
Cross, Lon 








PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING %s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s.,4s., 5¢., and 6s. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000. 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 1s. per 100. 
STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s.6d. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is. per 100—Super thick quality. 


TINTED LINED NOTE, - Home or Foreign Correspondence(five | 


colours), 5 quires for 1s. 
eer | STAMPING Gate) reduced to 4s. 6d. 
1,000. Crest Dies engra’ ved 


per ream, or 
Polished 8 > 
Jeter, rom 50. thres letters, from 72. 


from 5s 


or A 
SERMON PAPER. plain. ¢ per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY ee ee ee me 
Price List of Inkstands, Boxes, 8 
Illustrated * Deoee rv + 


(ESTABLISHED 141.) 


i 


te J. B. Inouts, | 





Business | 


of Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work from Country 
Mansions of the XVI. and XVII. Centuries, combining good taste, 
sound workmanship, and economy. 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring), 
CABINET MAKERS, 
109, FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 1782. 


TAPESTRY PAPERHANGINGS. 


Imitations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASKS, and GOBELIN 
TAPESTRIES. 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late Herring), 
DECORATORS, 
109, FLEET STREET, LONDON. Established 1782. 








poaae 8 POMPEIAN DECORATIONS, 
ROBERT RT HORNE, 


HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTURER, 


41, GRACECHURCH STREET, 
Loypbow, E.C. 


By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King of Italy 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
| 





SOLD by all STATIONERS throughout the World. 





\“WonvpeEr OF THE AGE” 


“ This may seem a somewhat extravagant p 
article of suc qvery-20z use as Steel Pens. Lary it is “Titeral [7 vue 
applied to * The Phaeton Pen,’ patented pry tat 
No. eet ma eey Epusuren.” —Jsle of Wight Express 

“ They are pest pene, Sagented, and is but bare justice to the 
Patents tear te "Shrewsbury Journal. 
recommend them. For their names see Graphic of 
wth Jone, efi. Sold everywhere. 1s. per Box; by post, ls. ld. 











